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Back in the 1870’s, the milling in 
gradually shifting from flat stones to steel tolls for 
grinding wheat. Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the 


Wis 


Pillsbury business, was one of the first to see the oo OR ae. a 
possibilities of the rolls and to install some of them; 5 Largely becatise of What.was learned in these - 
but instead of accepting them uncritically, he experiments, Mr. Pillsbury successfully equipped 
subjected them to exhaustive tests to see if they one of his mills for complete roller operation 
could be improved. An olg piers Gea? aricl says: —while many millers were still insisting 
al that rolls would never be practical 
LBB except for the first coarse 


gtinding of the wheat. 


74 The determination to find the best possible ways 
of producing the best possible flour has been characters 
istic of the Pillsbury organization from its earliest 
days to the present moment. It is one of the majoft 
2 ‘Mr. Pillsbury was never content to accept what elements in the dependable service that Pillsbury 
was sent him without looking for something better. has been rendering to bakers for so many years. 
The imperfections of the first chilled steel rolls, 





which created so much skepticism among millers ’ 
; ; & 

generally concerning them, could, he firmly believed, ‘ & ury 

be greatly improved upon. He got his machinists 

busy changing the style, depth, and design of the B AKE RY F LO U RS 


corrugations. Virtually hundreds of different kinds 











and combinations of corrugations were made and 


tested—zig-zag cutting edges, spiral lines, ovals, 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


. . = ” 
semi-circular, stair-step effect and wavy lines. SE iateinéapalie, Mienssese 
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Created by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company de- 
signers, the world-famous Kitchen of Tomorrow*, 
which has been featured in Life, Better Homes & 
Gardens, McCall’s and hundreds of trade publica- 
tions and newspapers, is now touring leading depart- 
ment stores from coast to coast. The actual-size 
model kitchen and dinette have colorful glass walls, 
large picture windows, disappearing work units, and 
a visual glass-hooded oven, among other features. 
*Copyrighted 1944 by the Libbey-Owens- 

Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 


S 
OF TOMORROW js HERE 10m 
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| ep sree ioe 
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AN. ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD “uss PUsule € 
$ Al SECURITY 


ENRICHED \ ae 
WHITE BREAD ane 


LETS ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


HE Kitchen of Tomorrow is not yet available but 
ard Bread of Tomorrow is already an accomplished 
fact. Enriched White Bread, containing the vitamins, 
minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance 
of strength and stamina in these energy-depleting days 
of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow. For when 
Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White 
Bread will be a fundamental source of the essential 
nutrients required to promote the health and well- 
being of future generations. 

The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 
Bread nationally available, are contributing greatly to 


our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the 
baking industry will continue to play an important 
réle in maintaining a strong and healthy nation. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a central and de- 
pendable source of enrichment ingredients. With our 
resources, experience, and technical knowledge, we are 
completely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck 
is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of these vitally im- 
portant substances. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton Va. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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How old is a frog in the Spring? 


ANswER: The same age he was in the Fall. 

With bodily processes slowed down practically to 
zero, Mr. Frog spends the cold months hibernating. 
When awakened by the warmth of Spring, he picks up 
where he left off in October—the same lively fellow, 
unmarked by cold or time. 

The same cold that stops the frog’s clock for six 
months slows down the aging of flour. If you age your 
own flour, a change in the weather puts a big question 
mark on evety sack in storage. Proper aging depends 
on three things: length of time after milling, temper- 
ature in your storage, aeration of the flour. Guess wrong 
—and some night you'll start work with green flour. 


The easy way to side-step this worry is to switch to 





bin-aged flour—the flour made only by Atkinson that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 

We built a 50,000 cwt. aging plant to do the job 
scientifically right. We aerate the flour, store it under 
controlled temperature until the aging process is com- 
plete, aerate it again just before packing for shipment. 

Bin-aged flour is not only perfectly and completely 
aged, it’s always uniform in quality. You see, the big 
storage capacity of our aging plant enables us to make 
long continuous runs of each: grade of flour, regardless 
of demand. The result is more accurate milling, hence 
a completely dependable product for your job. 


Banish your aging problem for keeps. Switch to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


"S$ BETTER BAKING ; 
TODAY G increases tomorrow’s customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Sering the Gakenrs of America for oven SF years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Simplify Your Many Jobs in One 
Stroke By Using Good Flour! 











Good, strong flour with great 


capacity actually takes care of 


Flour Milling Capacity 


5000 Sacks many bakeshop troubles all by 


itself. 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


Don’t complicate your many 
problems by not being sure of 
flour quality. Make sure with 
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Kelly's Famous. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Yow: WAMMER 
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It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
the stretching. of available bag supplies. 


Careful handling of bags and bagged products is always recom- 
mended. But in times like these, when manpower shortages are 
clamping lids on bag production ceilings, it is more important than 
ever to keep bags in top condition so they can be used over and 
over again. 


Urge your customers to empty your bags as quickly as possible and 
return them to service—if not for your product, then for some 
other commodity that can be successfully packed in used bags. 


Remember—every bag saved is one more bag added to the avail- 
able supply of new bags. 


. PERFECTLY 
CONSERVE CLOTH BAGS ' PRINTE 


CH ASE ‘_ Ces 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) i FOR BETTER 
COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE ESB AG ClO. _ GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. a” CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
TOLEDO ST. Louis KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. pbippssaehi aip or RR, gsoeg 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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WELL KNOWN 
CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS ARE be a good fellow but, remember, they know you only by 
* 
VANITY FAIR. 


* 
TELEPHONE ley spring wheat flours must prove out in your shop and in 


] HERE IT IS— your loaf of bread— your reputation —ready 


to pass final judgement at the family dinner table. You may 





your loaf of bread. 


Our reputation is also ‘‘in the bag’. Those Cannon Val- 


* your loaf. They are milled to do just that. Spring wheat 
MARITIME flour is our specialty. It’s milled with reserve strength to 
a 


INVADER er hu ae 
(HIGLUTEN) with greater shelf life and full flavor are reputation building 


compensate for bad timing of inexperienced help. Loaves 


qualities you’ll always find in Cannon Valley Flours. 


Insure your quality reputation with a Cannon Valley 





spring wheat flour Now! 


Dowd wats ! Make your plans "MASTE R 
now for tomorrow! Start with a dependable Ml L L E D 


Cannon Valley spring wheat flour today! Spring Wheat Flour 
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\ 
General Offices - Chamber of Commerce - Minneapolis - Mill at Cnnon Falls, Minn. 
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“ISMERTA” 








ISMERTA is the key to 


easier work in the bakery in 
these times when all things 
become more difficult: 


Easier for the baker— 
Easier for the manager— 


Easier for the route 
salesman. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fe MILLING COMPANY 


ASSN. 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_ 
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Subsidy News Sets Off Buying Wave 





TREMENDOUS SALES MADE IN FEW 


HOURS AFTER RELEASE 


OF FIGURES 


eee ee a 


System of Announcing Subsidy Draws Criticism as Some Millers 
Obtain News of Revision Before Others—Sales 
Dry Up Almost Immediately 


A spectacular flurry of flour buying, 
which has few parallels in recent years, 
occurred at some markets within a few 
hours on the evening of May 31, be- 
tween the time the news of the reduc- 
tion of 614¢ in the June subsidy on 
hard wheat was received and midnight 
that day, when the May 
subsidy expired. With 
bakers aware that the re- 
duced subsidy would make 
about a 1l5c sack increase 
in flour prices the follow- 
ing morning, there were 
few who resisted the urge to buy July, 
August and September needs, and some 
sales were made for shipment through 
the calendar year. The business was all 
with the larger bakers, who booked in 
quantities up to 500,000 sacks. Follow- 
ing the flash period of buying, however, 
business fell back into the dull and 
narrow channels which have existed for 
many weeks, with the smaller buyers, 





who had not participated in the rush, 
content to await more settlement in the 
market for new cash wheat. 

Millers who booked the large orders 
did so without adequately covering sales 
with cash wheat, but that is not an un- 
usual practice at this time of the year 
when the new crop is about to come in 
and ideas are being formed about the 
hasis upon which it will be sold. Hedg- 
ing operations, of course, were placed 
in the wheat futures markets. The first 
new winter wheat of the season has ar- 
rived at Texas markets and will be in 
full swing within a week or two. Coun- 
try shippers are offering freely for last 
half June and July shipments, but their 
asking prices are two to three cents 
above levels at which millers presently 
wish to take hold in volume. 

The timing of the announcement of the 
June subsidy rates brought forth con- 
siderable criticism from millers, many 
of whom felt they were placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in that the infor- 
mation reached some mills before others. 
This was the first important reduction 
of the rate since the program’s incep- 
tion, A rising subsidy, of course, offers 
an incentive to postpone buying until the 
hew rate becomes effective, and the re- 
verse is true on a rate decline. Any 
time the subsidy is lowered substantially 
4 repetition of the last week’s scramble 
is likely, when most of the booking was 
done in five or six evening hours with 
buyers routed out of movie houses and 
peaceful slumber by long distance tele- 
Phone calls. It is a little unfair to buy- 
tts too, millers point out, since it is not 
always possible to get in touch with 
‘veryone and some are overlooked. 

For that reason some millers suggest 
that the announcement of the rate ought 
‘o be postponed until the first day of the 
month in which it is effective. It would 
hot handicap anybody, they say, if no 


flour could be sold for the first half a 
day or so and everyone could start from 
scratch. 

As the news of the 614c drop in the 
subsidy for hard wheat flour , reached 
mills in the Southwest, orders were 
booked as rapidly as telephone calls 
could be made. It was estimated that 
mill sales for the week were pushed up 
to 246% of capacity, compared with 
51% the previous week and 38% a 
year ago. The selling spree, termed the 
wildest since Pearl Harbor, netted south- 
western mills not less than 38,000,000 
sacks in the few hours between receipt 
of the subsidy news and midnight, when 
the May subsidy expired. It is re- 
ported that one southwestern bakery 
chain bought around 500,000 sacks and 
an eastern company took more than half 
that amount. Routine business, which 
has been reported light week after week, 
was overshadowed by the rush of busi- 
ness incident to the subsidy change. 
Clears at Kansas City are still distressed, 
although some rather large lots were 
sold to Mexico and other buyers were 
in the market for some. <A few mills 
still have burdensome supplies of low 
ash, medium protein material. 

Equally heavy sales were made under 





similar circumstances by spring wheat 
mills whose bookings averaged 235% of 
capacity for the week, against 61% in 
the preceding period and 48% a year ago. 
The spring wheat business was chiefly 
with bakers and represented mostly a 
large number of medium-sized sales, 
rather than any big bookings. All of the 
larger bakers were in the market, but 
with one or two exceptions, the amounts 
purchased were small for this type of 
buyer. High gluten business was better 
but not unusually large. Family flour 
sales were dull. Spring wheat clears re- 
main fairly abundant but without much 
pressure on the market. Government 
purchases this week are expected to 
stiffen the clear market. 

Except for a spurt of sales by some 
mills on the subsidy news, sales at Buf- 
falo remain light. The trade generally 
had been anxiously awaiting the new 
subsidy rate, but had little opportunity 
to book orders prior to the effective 
time. New crop uncertainties also con- 
tributed to limited sales at Buffalo. 
Shipping directions show some improve- 
ment. 

Trading at New York fell flat fol- 
lowing a moderate amount of business 
on May 31. A good cross section of the 
trade came in for orders on that day, 
but none of them apparently covered 
heavily for future requirements. Spring 
standard patents and high glutens were 
in best request at New York, with Kan- 
sas best bakers patents and high glu- 
tens next in attractiveness. Reductions 
in ceilings on eastern and central states 
soft wheat flours did not bring any 


aia as offerings are practically non- 
existent. 

Boston sellers enjoyed an aroused buy- 
ing interest on the subsidy announce- 
ment and booked a good volume of sales 
in the evening of May 31. No large lots 
were confirmed, the bulk of sales being 
in one- or two-car quantities. Lower 
ceilings of eastern soft wheat flours had 
the effect of causing buyers of these 
types to withdraw and await develop- 
ments from competitive west coast flours. 

Increased business developed at Chi- 
cago on the subsidy news, but otherwise 
sales are light. Shipping directions show 
some improvement. Only scattered, small 
lots of family flour are moving. St. 
Louis reports a few contracts placed 
for 60 to 90 days’ shipment and some 
army flour sold for June shipment. 
Usual car lot sales are light. Clears 
are in better demand for export. Ship- 
ping directions are light. There was 
little improvement in trading at Toledo. 
Buyers’ inclination seems to be toward 
holding off until new crop elements are 
more definite, taking only such fill-in 
sales as are necessary to carry them 
along. 

In the Southeast, Nashville reports 
sales limited almost entirely to a few 
scattered cars of low protein hard wheat 
short patent for immediate shipment 
and an occasional lot of soft wheat short 
patent. Lower grades are very dull. 
Bakers made only limited purchases, de- 
spite active sales of bakery products. 

New flour bookings continue low in 
the Pacific Northwest and are reflected 


(Continued on page 14.) 





Flour Import Plans of Mexico Vague 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A haze of uncer- 
tainty covers the importation of flour 
by Mexico, which started in a tentative 
manner last week and promises to con- 
tinue for many months. Not only is it 
uncertain as to just who will buy this 
flour in the future, but it also is not 
yet determined exactly what grades will 
be purchased, or by what kind of ship- 
ment it will reach its destination. 

The flour last week was bought by 
the government, with inquiries coming 
to a few mills and flour dealers from the 
Nacional Reguladoras y Distribudoras, 
the agency in Mexico that probably 
closely resembles the U. S. War Food 
Administration. 

This agency, in trading largely with 
one mill that is familiar with Mexican 
business and in a limited way with sev- 
eral others, bought .50 to .70% ash flour 
through brokers and direct from mills 
possibly more than 250,000 sacks. Most 
of this consisted of clears, with a gen- 
erous quantity also of stuffed straights. 
Some clears were reported to have been 
sold at $2.75@2.85 bulk, delivered La- 
redo, Texas. 

This week it was learned that a round 
lot of several thousands sacks was sold 
by a Texas mill to an individual im- 
porter in Mexico, which leads to the 
belief that the government there is 
changing its method and hereafter will 
license private operators to do the busi- 


ness. This leads also to the assumption 
that the tariff of 100% of the value of 
the flour which Mexico imposes on that 
product will be lifted at once for those 
importers. 

At any rate, last week the Mexican 
purchasing agency requested the Fort 
Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange to 
send to it by collect wire, daily, the mar- 
ket on clears. This is not being done 
since, of course, there is no way daily to 
determine an accurate market upon 
which mills would be willing to sell; and 
also there seems to be no way, inci- 
dentally, to send a collect wire to 
Mexico. 

With the beginning of some business 
direct to Mexican importers, it is be- 
lieved by some that the government will 
drop its job of procuring flour into 
the hands of preferred importers and 
that the decision will be made this week. 

Whatever is done, it is likely, ac- 
cording to a Mexican consul in Texas, 
that the buying will continue through 
this crop year. American clear grades 
are cheaper than anything Mexican mills 
can produce, and the liberal grades de- 
fined for the other flours they wish to 
buy makes them, too, low priced in 
Mexico. 

Most of the business, of course, will 
be done by mills in Texas and Okla- 
homa which work easily to. the Gulf 
and border cities. Some mills in Kansas 


and Missouri participated lightly in that 
business last week, largely because of 
the clear flour demand, a grade that is 
abundant throughout the Southwest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cutting Off of Subsidy 
on Mexican Sales Asked 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 





-It is reliably re- 
ported that certain War Food Adminis- 
tration officials have been attempting to 


have the Defense Supplies Corp. remove - 


the application of subsidy payments to 
export business, alleging that Mexican 
flour importers have been holding wu 
cars going into that country. Govern- 
ment officials who have analyzed this 1e- 
quest point out that DSC cannot pos- 
sibly differentiate flour producticn so 
as to exclude export from domestic 
business. Export and import flour: pro- 
duction are so inextricably interwoven 
that there is no point where subsidy pay- 
ments could be cut off, at least under 
DSC controls. This same pressure has 
been exerted on the ICC but officials at 
that agency say that no action that they 
contemplate now would embargo flour 
movements to Mexico. However, if it 
can be shown that cars have been de- 
layed in Mexican movements, some ICC 


action might be ordered to speed their 


return. 
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PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL SYSTEM - 
DESCRIBED FOR COURT RECORD 


cece: 
Government Continues to Introduce Testimony in Anti-Trust Trial 
of Flour Millers at Chicago—Documentary Exhibits 
Presented by Prosecution 


Cuicaco, Int.—Counsel for the gov- 
ernment continued to present testimony 
this week in federal court to substan- 
tiate the charge that flour millers have 
conspired to fix prices of family flour 
through use of package differential 
schedules. The case is one of several in 
which indictments were obtained by the 
Department of Justice involving various 
food industries, including meat packing, 
canning and cheese manufacturing. 


THE JURORS 


Eight women and four men, with two- 


male alternates, were drawn as jurors 
at the opening trial session on May 31. 
Three of the women described them- 
selves as housewives, one as an A. & P. 
store cashier, one as a Montgomery- 
Ward filing clerk, one as a Hinckley & 
Schmitt (mineral waters) clerical work- 
er, one as a bookkeeper in a paper and 
box factory and one as a restaurant 
manager. A musician, a retired farmer 
and two railroad men make up the male 
quartet, the alternates being respective- 
ly a hat store manager and a clerk in 
an electric supply house. The ladies 
are decidedly on the young side. 

The number of defendant milling com- 
panies was reduced at the opening of 
the trial from 16 to 15, the charge 
against the Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, being dismissed because 
the company no longer is in business. 

A stipulation that individual defen- 
dants need not be present continuous- 
ly was introduced but was not ruled 
upon by the court. 


THE ANTI-TRUST LAW 


In his opening statement Daniel B. 
Britt, in charge of anti-trust prosecu- 
tions for the Department of Justice in 
the Chicago district, described the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, which, he remind- 
ed the jury, had been in effect since 
July 2, 1890. 

“Tt declares a fundamental principle 
of American daily life,” he said. “It 
guarantees to the public the benefits 
of the fruits which flow from free com- 
petition. It is based upon the. principle 
that the only reasonable price is a com- 
petitive price. It guards our right to 
look for a bargain and shop around and 
get different prices here and there. It 
says that we have a right to gain or 
lose, and that no two persons, partner- 
ships, individuals or associations, or 
more of them, can, through a com- 
bination, do anything by agreement that 
has the result of fixing the price of an 
article that moves in 
merce.” 


interstate com- 


There are three separate elements in 
the charge, Mr. Britt said: (1) “that 
these defendants have entered into a 
combination or conspiracy; (2) that the 
necessary effect of that was to fix the 
price of packaged family flour (3) that 
moves in interstate commerce.” 

The suit is concerned only with fam- 
ily flour, said Mr. Britt, packed in some 
half a billion sacks of varying size an- 
nually, the 5-lb sack being most popu- 
lar in large cities. The effect of the 


differential, he said, has been to more 





than double the bulk price of flour 
for some package sizes. 

The Millers National Federation, fol- 
lowing a meeting of its package differ- 
entials committee in May, 1941, per- 
suaded its members, Mr. Britt said, to 
use the differentials schedule devised at 
that meeting, and exerted its influence 
to induce non-members of the federa- 
tion to use it. 

Prior to 1936, Mr. Britt said, other 
mills, some chain stores and various 
other buyers, had package schedules of 
their own different from those of the 
federation, but the federation’s sched- 
ules were in use on 99% of the flour 
made for the family trade. 


THE COUNSEL 

Leo F. Tierney, of the firm of Mayer, 
Meyer, Austrian and Pratt, Chicago, is 
chief counsel for the defense. He is 
assisted by Miles G. Seeley and Rob- 
ert Levy of his firm, and by Herbert 
Campbell, attorney for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Bradshaw Mintener, 
attorney for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Sydney Anderson, attorney for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Associated with Mr. 
Britt for the government are Ewart 
Harris and R. B. O’Donnell. 

Mr. Tierney, in his opening state- 
ment, spoke of the complexities of flour 
manufacture, the great number of wheat 
varieties involved in the making of flour 
and the many varieties of flour that are 
marketed. The defense would indicate, 
he said, the highly competitive nature 
of the packaged family flour market, 
and would show that the package dif- 
ferential schedule is merely a matter 
of convenience—a benefit to buyer as 
well as to seller. 

Judge Sullivan cautioned the jury, 
upon the opening of testimony, that 
the defendants must be considered inno- 
cent of the brought against 
them until proved guilty beyond reason- 
able doubt. 


charges 


FIRST GOVERNMENT WITNESS 

Milton P. Fuller, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Thomas Page Mill Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, was called as the first 
government witness. He has been chair- 
man of the federation’s package differ- 
ential committee for many years, and 
in the course of his testimony remarked 
that he had been familiar with flour 
milling trade customs involving bags for 
50 years. He explained how price dif- 
ferentials are formulated. A_ federa- 
tion bulletin describing fully the theory 
and practice of package differentials, 
written by Mr. Fuller and distributed 
among flour salesmen in 1941, was intro- 
duced as a government exhibit. These 
paragraphs are contained in the bulletin: 

“The Millers National Federation pack- 
age differential schedule was born of 
necessity following the general adoption 
of various materials and sizes of pack- 
In the early 
history of milling, flour was packed prin- 


ages for packaging flour. 


cipally in wooden barrels containing 196 
lbs. of flour, but even then the applica- 
tion of other packages on the contracts. 
made it necessary for the buyer and 


seller to come to some agreement as? to 
the price which should be charged for 
the other packages, and if no agree- 
ment were made at the time the flour 
was booked, frequent and sometimes dis- 
agreeable complications ensued. 


“This situation led to the appointment 
of a committee on package differentials 
after the first mass convention of the 
Millers National Federation in 1908. Ex- 
tensive cost findings and investigation 
as to practices current in various mill- 
ing sections enabled the committee to 
establish a fairly satisfactory schedule 
using the 196-Ib wooden barrel as a basis. 
During the World War the wooden bar- 
rel became almost obsolete, and in 1917 
the Food Administration instructed the 
package schedule committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation to prepare a 
differential schedule using the 98-lb cot- 
ton package as a basis. The establish- 
ment of this schedule corrected a num- 
ber of very unsatisfactory conditions, in- 
cluding not only the difficulty of arriving 
at uniform and equitable charges for the 
various sized packages, but also making 
a proper allowance to the buyers and 
consumers for the 4 lbs of flour saved 
in states where the laws permitted or 
required the sale of flour in barrels of 
192 lbs instead of 196 Ibs. 

“The schedule also provides as equit- 
ably as possible for the extra expense in- 


‘volved in packing smaller packages, for 


the wastage and loss in the breakage of 
the smaller packages, and the weighing 
loss involved in giving ‘down-weight.’ 

“There are four principal materials 
used in packing flour—wooden barrels, 
jute or burlap sacks, cotton sacks and 
paper sacks. 

“A barrel of flour may weigh 192 lbs 
or 196 lbs, depending on where it is sold. 
The schedule is based on the 196-lb bar- 
rel. 

OUTPUT WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 

“It is the duty of the package differ- 
ential committee to compromise the vari- 
ous factors involved so that one pack- 
age schedule will serve for all parts of 


the country. The output of most mer- 
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chant mills is very widely distributed, 
many mills serving nearly every part of 
the United States, which makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to have a uniform sched- 
ule. To insure having the schedule uni- 
formly observed it is quite essential 
not to change it too frequently, although 
in order to be sure that changes are 
made when necessary, it must be checked 
frequently. 

“The prompt adoption of the schedule 
speaks well for the work of the original 
package differential committee which 
formulated the first schedule in 1903, 
The schedule established during the 
World War was checked and approved 
by the Food Administration and _ has 
been used as a basis for the committee's 
work ever since, with the necessary addi- 
tions and changes indicated by changes 
in the costs of materials. 

“Any buyer who desires to do so can 
specify the assortment at the time he 
makes his contract and have the quan- 
tity and price of his flour in each pack- 
age specified, but the federation sched- 
ule is so generally recognized as fair and 
equitable that contracts are almost al- 
ways made either on the 98-Ib cotton 
basis or in bulk, with the uniform pack- 
age differential schedule to apply.” 

“One thing that seems to be difficult for 
many salesmen and even some sales man- 
agers to realize is the fact that the pack- 
age differential schedule has nothing to 
All differentials 
are purely relative. The basic 98-lb cot- 
ton price could advance or decline 10c 
bbl and still make no difference in the 
schedule if the small cottons, papers and 


do with prices as such. 


jute costs advanced or declined propor- 
tionately, and this is usually what hap- 
pens.” 


FAIRNESS NOT IN QUESTION 


“The package differential schedule is so 
uniformly observed that questions of its 
fairness are seldom raised by buyers. 

. There is no more reason for mak- 
ing any exception to the provisions of 
the package differential schedule than 
there is for expecting special postage, 


freight or express rates.” 





* RIGHT OFF THE ROUNDER * 





This quartermaster corps baking company is panning bread at a base in 


England. The bakery is set up in a former warehouse. 
tious bread, too, judging by the reports from men in the service. 


photo. 


And it’s tasty, nutri- 
Signal Corps 
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J. C. Beaven, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the package differentials com- 
mittee of the federation in May, 1941, 
identified a work sheet used by the 
committee in formulating a package 
schedule. 

Herman Steen, vice president and sec- 
retary of the federation, followed them 
on the stand. -He described the struc- 
ture and functions of the association. 

Mr. Steen’s testimony was interrupted 
by a week-end adjournment from Thurs- 
day to Monday. Recalled to the witness 
stand, Mr. Steen and Mr. Beaven iden- 
tified records, documents and contracts 
concerned with flour sales based upon 
the federation’s package differential 
schedule. Evidence was adduced to show 
differentials in bagging costs. 

David Courtney, a buyer for the Na- 
tional Tea Co., identified contract forms 
in which package differentials had been 
used. 

John W. Enright, sales manager for 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, who 
was a member of the federation’s pack- 
age differential committee in 1939, 1940 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS DISCUSS WAR 
PROBLEMS AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 


_<-———— 


and part of 1941, identified government 
exhibits concerning packaging schedules. 

Adjournment was taken on Tuesday 
afternoon to Wednesday 
June 7. 


afternoon, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—Dr. J. C. Fritz, 
of the Borden Co., New York City, and 
Jack Sams, vice president of the Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIL, will 
address the meeting of the Des Moines 
Feed, Flour, Seed and Grain Club the 
evening of June 12, Dr. Fritz will dis- 
cuss latest developments in the vitamin 
field, and Mr. Sams will talk on post- 
war planning in the feed industry. It 
will be the last meeting of the club till 
fall. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





INDIANA ELEVATOR CHANGES HANDS 

INDIANAPOLIS, [IND.—Pritchard & Sons, 
Indianapolis, have sold their elevator at 
Max, Ind., to the Boone Grain & Seed 
Co. of Lebanon. It will operate under 
the name of Max Grain Co. Carl Craig 
will continue as manager. 





Farm Product Prices Lower 
as Parities Remain Unchanged 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—Although farm- 
ers received lower prices for many ag- 
ricultural products in mid-May, they 
paid as much for the commodities they 
bought as they did in April, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. The 
May index of farm product prices was 
194% of its August, 1909-July, 1914, av- 
erage, two points under the previous 
month’s level, but the Same as in May 
last year. Price indexes for all major 
commoditiy groups, except feed grains, 
truck crops, oil bearing crops and poul- 
try products, showed some decline during 
Cotton, truck crops, 
meat animals and poultry products were 


the past month. 


lower than a year ago. 

Crop prices fell off slightly from April 
15 to May 15, but were well above a 
year ago and at the .highest level for 
May since 1920. Crop supplies have 
been declining seasonally in recent weeks 
and are somewhat lower than at this 
time last year, The index of prices 
received by farmers for crops, at 198% 
of the 1910-14 average, was two points 
lower than in April and 11 points higher 
than in May, 1943. 

Prices received by farmers for live- 
stock and livestock products declined for 
the second straight month. This index 
on May 15 was 190% of its 1910-14 
average, compared with 191% a month 
earlier and 200% in May last year. 
Available market supplies of these farm 
products continued to increase, with 
about seasonally advancing marketings 
of milk, wool, and meat more than off- 
setting the declining egg production. 
In recent weeks, supplies of livestock 
and livestock products have been more 
than a fifth larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

The demand for farm products has 
hot noticeably slackened in recent weeks, 
although industrial activity has declined 
‘ little from the record peak last fall. 
War-oecasioned needs and the high level 
of nonagricultural income payments have 
been important factors in maintaining 
demand for the produce from the na- 


. 


tion’s farms at a high level. The index 
of nonagricultural income payments (ad- 
justed for normal seasonal movements), 
has risen 10% since May, 1943, accord- 
ing to the latest available information. 

Farm product prices averaged 114% 
of parity on May 15, compared with 
115% a month earlier, and 119% of par- 
ity a year earlier. The prices of all 
principal farm products were at or above 
parity on May 15, except wheat, cotton, 
hay, peanuts, rye and eggs. The parity 
index (prices paid, interest and taxes) 
held steady during the month ended 
May 15, but at 170% of its 1910-14 av- 
erage was seven points higher than a 
year ago. 





New York, N. Y.—New Yorkers can 
now order a cow as easily as they can 
a pair of earrings or a grand piano. For 
R. H. Macy & Co. is operating under its 
roof in the heart of New York a barn- 
yard with a complete assortment of poul- 
try and livestock. 

The start was made a little over a 
year ago with the poultry department at 


Macy’s. Chickens, 
Fifth Floor 


turkeys and ducks 
Barnyard 


and related feed, 
equipment and sup- 
plies were display- 
ed and sold. This spring the department 
has grown into the fifth floor occupancy 
of a 70-ft. air-conditioned, glass front 
barn, with cattle, pigs, goats, sheep, lambs 
and donkeys for sale—plus all the equip- 
ment needed for them, from a leg band 
to a milking machine. Baby chicks and 
brooders, standard breeds of chickens and 
pharmaceuticals, prize winners and auto- 
matic egg graders, all are there. And 
there are churns, separators, motorized 
bottle washers and milking stools— the 
assortment is complete. 

The fifth floor barnyard is fascinating 
to the suburban and country customers, 
and also to the city ones with a yen for 
chickens and livestock. 
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Shortage of Labor and Supervisory Personnel Termed Chief 
Problem Confronting Mills Now Running 
at Near Peak Production 


By Rosert T. Beatty, MAuRICE JOHNSON, PAUL L. DitTtEMORE 
Editorial Staff of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo.—Manpower, equipment 
and technological problems created by 
the war effort and problems certain to 
confront the operative miller in the post- 
war period are being given attention at 
the forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers meeting 
here this week. The convention, officially 
termed a war conference, got under way 
June 6 and will continue through June 9. 

Opening day registration totaled 415, 
with indications that the attendance will 
exceed that of any convention of the 
past several years. 

George S. O. Smith, production super- 
intendent for Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, vice president of the 
organization, is slated to be elevated to 
the presidency succeeding Carl N. Arn- 
old, production superintendent for the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co.,.Chester, Ill. 
Election of officers will take place at an 
executive session of the association 
Wednesday morning. 

In his address which opened the con- 
vention, Carl N. Arnold, president of 
the association, called upon operative 
millers to be alert to the postwar prob- 
lems of the industry, “Postwar planning 
is receiving the attention of most indus- 
tries today and the milling industry is 
no exception,” he said. “Many mills, 
taking their wartime problems in stride, 
are already planning the erection of new 
plants or the alteration of existing plants 
in the postwar period. The operative 
miller must assist in the planning. Some 
plans call for the manufacture of new 
products and operatives must have fore- 
sight and vision for the future in order 
to assist in this planning.” 

Flour mill management, Mr. Arnold 
said, must take the operative miller into 
its confidence and the operative miller, 
in turn, must give freely of his knowl- 
edge in formulating postwar plans for 
the milling industry. 

Mr. Arnold stated that, in his estima- 
tion, the shortage of labor and super- 
vising personnel was the chief problem 
facing operative millers today. “Many 
mills have had to resort to the employ- 
ment of women,” he pointed out. “Some 
find that materials and supplies are not 
always easy to obtain. Plants are be- 
coming run down through lack of nec- 
essary maintenance. We operative mill- 
ers must plan and provide means and 
methods to take care of this problem 
when the war is over.” 

Three addresses dealing with prob- 
lems connected with ‘the war effort were 
features of the opening sssion, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Arnold’s presidential ad- 
dress. An open forum discussion on ad- 
justing soft wheat mills to the grinding 
of hard: wheat, presented by W. C. Man- 
der, of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, and George S. O, Smith proved 
quite valuable and interesting to dele- 
gates from the soft wheat states. 

Graduates and former students of the 
department of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, held an “old home week” 
luncheon Tuesday with Dr. E. G. Bay- 
field, head of the department, and Prof. 
R. O. Pence, milling technologist on 
the departmental staff, present to give 
the grads a report. 

Wives who accompanied their hus- 
bands to the convention were entertained 
at a breakfast Tuesday morning. 

Warren F. Keller, production super- 
intendent, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, presented a paper dealing with 
postwar planning for mill control on 
the Tuesday morning session. Mr. Kel- 
ler’s paper will appear in the Mit11ne 
Propuction section of this journal next 
week. 

The third paper on the Tuesday morn- 
ing session was presented by Prof. C. A. 
Helm, of the department of agronomy, 
University of Missouri, who discussed 
methods of increasing the acreage of bet- 
ter varieties of soft wheat. 

The relation of the War Production 
Board to the milling industry was the 
subject of an address by H. A. Edge, 
chief of the general industrial equip- 
ment division of WPB. Mr. Edge de- 
scribed the allocation of critical ma- 
terials that goes into the manufacture 
of milling machinery and explained the 
priorities system now in effect. 

“The Army—Your Customer, Our Mu- 
tual Problems and a Few Predictions” 
was the title of an address by Harvey 
J. Owens, consultant for the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, Chicago. 

Following election of officers Wednes- 
day morning, Owen J. Gabbert, Dan 
Valley Milling Co., Danville, Va., and 
Arthur L. Chandler, St. Louis manage- 
ment consultant, will each present pa- 
pers. Mr. Gabbert will discuss the ef- 
fect of close grinding upon the quality 
of flour and Mr. Chandler will discuss 
contributions of the operative miller to 
profit and loss results. 

Allied trades representatives will hold 
their annual open house for the millers 
on Wednesday afternoon, to be given 
aboard an excursion boat on the Missis- 
sippi River, 

District officers will be guests at a 
breakfast Thursday morning. Papers 
scheduled for the session to follow the 
breakfast include “Wartime Personnel 
Problems” by Armand H. Rousseau, 
head miller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and “Down to Earth Postwar 
Planning” by Paul M. Mulliken, secre- 
tary of the National Farm Equipment 
Association, St. Louis. 

The annual banquet will be held Thurs- 
day evening. 

The closing session on. Friday morn- 
ing will be devoted to reports of com- 
mittees and disposal of unfinished busi- 
ness. 
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Pillsbury Observes 75th Anniversary 


Historic Millstones Presented to State in Ceremony Marking Founding 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Celebrating the 
calendar day of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. June 5, a pair of 
historic millstones, which ground flour 
produced by the Pillsbury mills during 
the early days of the company, were pre- 
sented to the State of Minnesota for 
preservation as relics. Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of the company and 
grandson of the founder, Charles A. 
Pillsbury, presented the stones, which 
had been buried in concrete at the 
firm’s “A” mill for over 30 years, to 
Governor Edward J. Thye, before a 
crowd of several hundred employees 
and friends. 

Mr. Pillsbury introduced the group of 
distinguished guests and remarked at 
the difference in the appearance of the 
mill now and during World War I. At 
that time, the mill was surrounded by 
barbed wire and guarded by soldiers. 
Recalling a little the significance of the 
millstones, which have been obsolete now 
since the milling revolution of the 80's, 
he then presented the pair of stones to 
the governor for preservation by the 
state. 

Governor Thye accepted the stones 
saying, “It was the beginning of this 
company that really founded Minneap- 
olis into the great city that it is. The 
Pillsbury family were the ones who made 
the way for the great milling industry 
to establish itself. I, myself, saw Pills- 
bury flour piled high on all the docks 
I saw during the last World War, and 
we know they have been sending it 
everywhere in this war. Here is a 
sample of it serving your troops in this 
day of World War II. A product that 
furnishes nutrition of life is packed in 
such a “way that it can be carried to 
all corners of the earth, hot or cold.” 

Mr. Pillsbury said that the company 
expected to celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary in. 1969, and announced that 
a box would be filled with newspapers 
and other current documents of the day, 
and imbedded in crete and buried at 
the spot where the millstones had re- 
mained for so long. This box will be 
opened on the centennial anniversary. 

After the ceremony the guests in- 
spected the mill where they witnessed 
the packaging of dehydrated products 
all of which are destined for the armed 
services and where Philip W. Pillsbury 
packaged souvenir sacks of flour for 
the guests. 

Among the guests present were Lt. 
Gov. Archie Miller; Lt. Col. John Bux- 
ton and Major Merrill J. Curtis, of 
Fort Snelling, Minn; Lt. John S. Pills- 
bury, III, U.S.N.R.; Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc; Frank 
A. Bean, chairman of the board, and 
Charles Ritz, president of Internation- 
al Milling Co; Willis C. Helm, vice pres- 
ident of Russell-Miller Milling Co; W. 
A. Younker, business agent of Local 
19152 and national secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Grain Processors, and George Zipoy, 
vice president of the federation. 

The guests were entertained at a lunch- 
eon at the Radisson Hotel where 50 
years of service pins were presented to 
Alfred F. Pillsbury and Edward F. 


Clark, both of whom have been with 
the company more than 50 years. Serv- 
ice pins are to be presented to other 
employees in the near future. 

The story of Pillsbury flour milling— 
and it is a fascinating story—began in 
1869, in the pioneer days of the north- 
western frontier. Indians, covered wag- 
ons, sawmills, horse drawn cars, Mis- 
sissippi River packets, the first rail- 
roads, heavy millstones and flinty spring 
wheat form the setting. 

Just a few years before, Fort Snelling 
had been established for security against 
the Indians, and with it, a flour mill, at 
St. Anthony Falls. The flour was so 
bad the soldiers nearly rebelled. 

With other pioneers, John Sargent 
Pillsbury came to Minnesota in 1855, 
and what he saw in the bustling river- 
front town of St. Anthony caused him 
to enter the general merchandise and 
hardware business. After only two years, 


‘fire wiped out his business, but he re- 


established it and it thrived along with 
the booming frontier city which grew 
into Minneapolis. On the falls, flour 
mills were springing up beside the saw 
mills. 

By 1869 John S. Pillsbury was one of 
the state’s influential men. At his urging 
his nephew, Charles A. Pillsbury, came 
to Minneapolis. When young Pillsbury, 
not long out of college and newly mar- 
ried, arrived after a brief business ven- 
ture in Montreal, John S. Pillsbury would 
have welcomed the younger man into 
the hardware business, but the possi- 
bilities of flour milling intrigued them 
both. 

Uncle and nephew put their heads to- 

gether and decided to buy an interest in 
the five-year-old Frazee & Murphy mill, 
with a capacity of 200 bbls, but in mis- 
erable condition. It had been losing 
money. The owners, Wells Gardner and 
George Crocker, were looking for a part- 
ner, and sold a third share in their mill 
for $10,000. The agreement was signed 
June 4, 1869. From the first Charles as- 
sumed an active part in the management. 
George A. Pillsbury, father of Charles, 
helped to back the venture, although he 
actually didn’t _arrive in Minneapolis 
from New Hampshire until 1878. 
Pills- 
bury became so convinced of the future 
of the milling business, that finally, in 
1875, he disposed of his hardware and 
machinery interests to become a member 
of C, A. Pillsbury & Co., as did Charles’ 
younger brother, Fred C. Pillsbury, who 
had for some time been employed by his 
uncle in the hardware business. 

In 1875, too, John S. Pillsbury pur- 
chased the Anchor mill and in turn 
leased it to C. A. Pillsbury & Co. to 
operate. In the same year the Empire 
mill was leased. The old Alaska mill 
had been remodeled and enlarged and 
renamed the Pillsbury “B” mill. 

In 1882, C. A. Pillsbury & Co. was 
operating the east and west halves of 
the “A” mill, the “B” mill, Anchor, Em- 
pire and Excelsior, representing a total 
capacity of nearly 10,000 bbls daily. 

More capacity was essential, so in 1883 
a new Pillsbury “B” mill was started on 


Business boomed, and John S. 


the exact spot where, in 1869, Charles A. 
Pillsbury had entered the flour milling 
business. This new mill, “the handsom- 
est exterior in the milling district,’ had 
a 1,500-bbl capacity and was completed 
in 1885. 

In the meantime, the baking qualities 
of spring wheat had been definitely dem- 
onstrated to the American housewife. 
Sales of Pillsbury’s Best flour had in- 
creased so rapidly that in 1879, C. A. 
Pillsbury, “an amazing and inveterate 
optimist who has unlimited confidence 
in the future of the milling industry,” 
announced plans for the construction 
of a breath-taking, six-story Pillsbury 
“A” mill, the largest and the most mod- 
ern flour mill in the world. When com- 
pleted in 1881 it became a show place of 
the city. It had cost the staggering sum 
of half a million dollars. But it left 
nothing to be desired in equipment and 
in arrangement, and it had the astound- 
ing capacity of 5,000 bbls every 24 hours. 
The east half of the mill was put in 
operation in 1881; a year later the west 
half was completed. 

In 1889, just 20 years after its found- 
ing, Pillsbury milling history entered its 
second era when an English financial syn- 
dicate purchased both the C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co. and the W. D. Washburn 
mills. This was a tremendous transaction 
and brought under the direction of one 
management the following properties: 
The Pillsbury “A” mill, the Pillsbury “B” 
mill, the Anchor mill; the Palisade mill 
of W. D. Washburn in Minneapolis and 
the Lincoln mill in Anoka, Minn; the 
lucrative and important east side and 
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west side water powers; the Minneapolis 
& Northern Elevator Co. and controlling 
interest in the Atlantic Elevator Co. with 
a whole string of grain elevators scat- 
tered through the northwestern spring 
wheat territory. 

The year 1907 was one of the most 
difficult ever experienced by the milling 
industry. Unfavorable weather caused 
extensive damage to growing crops which 
resulted in speculation that, together 
with improper management, made profit- 
able milling impossible. The result was 
inevitable. In 1908, the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Co., unable to meet its 
maturing obligations, was placed in re- 
ceivership. Albert C, Loring, foremost 
milling operator of his day, was engaged 
to direct the receivership, with A. ¢. 
Cobb, Charles S. Pillsbury, a son of 
Charles A., and John B. Niven, named as 
the other receivers. Reorganization plans 
were drawn up, and after a receivership 
lasting 13 months and 
markable results, the receivers trans- 
ferred the five Pillsbury mills to a leas- 
ing company which assumed full contro] 
of the properties. The mills: Pillsbury 
A,” “B,’ Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln, 

The leasing company adopted the name 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with 
A. C. Loring as president, Charles §. 
and Alfred F. Pillsbury as vice presi- 
dents, and John S. Pillsbury as secretary- 
treasurer. Charles S. and John §. Pills- 
bury, the twin sons of founder Charles 
A., and Alfred F,, son of co-founder 
John S. Pillsbury, thus took a leading 
part in the reorganization. 

The Pillsbury company entered its 
third era when, on June 27, 1923, the 
shareholders of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., disposed of all its 
assets to the leasing company, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. . This was achieved es- 
sentially through the sale of all water- 
power rights at St. Anthony Falls to 
the Northern States Power Co., a deal 


achieving re- 





* HISTORIC OCCASION * 





Prying loose a pair of historic millstones which ground flour of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is Edward F. Clark, 83, oldest Pillsbury 
miller, who has been with the company 56 years. Sue Cody, left, and Luverne 
Nelson, dressed in the style of the seventies, watch the operation with interest. 
The millstones were given to Governor Edward J. Thye for presentation to the 
state of Minnesota for preservation on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the com- 


pany. 
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involving about $5,000,000 in physical 
property alone. 

Thus, after a third of a century, the 
Pillsbury. milling properties were bought 
back to American ownership by the sons 
of the founders. In the meantime, the 
total daily capacity of the plants had 
more than doubled, having increased 
from 14,200 bbls in 1889, when the sale 
to the English syndicate occurred, to 
28,800 bbls in 1923. In addition, the 
company had acquired a mill at Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and, with the Buffalo mill 
under construction at Buffalo, total po- 
tential capacity amounted to 35,000 bbls 
per day. In 1924 the old Palisade mill 
in Minneapolis was converted from a 
bread flour mill to grind durum. 

In May, 1940, Philip W. Pillsbury, who 
had been made director in 1928 after 
serving in a variety of capacities in all 
branches of the organization, became the 
president of the company created and 
developed by his grandfather, Charles, 71 
years earlier. Clark Hempstead was 
named co-chairman of the board. 

In the same year, the entire property, 
assets, and business of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. were purchased, a trans- 
action involving an amount in excess 
of $8,000,000. The Globe concern had a 
milling capacity of 4,000 bbls, with 
1,000 at Los Angeles, 1,000 at San Fran- 
cisco, 400 at Sacramento, and 1,600 at 
Ogden, Utah, The property also included 
five feed plants, a macaroni plant, five 
distributing warehouses and 20 buying 
stations. It was decided to continue the 
Globe business as a separate division of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

With the acquisition of the Globe mills, 
total capacity of the Pillsbury company 
climbed to about 40,000 bbls daily, made 
up as follows: 8,200 at Minneapolis, 11,- 
000 at Buffalo, 8,000 at Springfield, 
2,800 at Atchison, 3,800 at Enid, 3,000 at 
Astoria, and the 4,000 in the Globe 
plants. 

In recent years, under the leadership 
of Philip W. Pillsbury, the company has 
launched a program of diversification, 
and has been devoting considerable atten- 
tion to dry cereals, baking mixes, pan- 
cake flour, cake flour, and other spe- 
cialty items. An entirely new line was 
added when the government was in need 
of a dry soup for military and lend- 
lease use. Pillsbury installed the neces- 
sary machinery and soon was producing 
thousands of packages of dehydrated 
bean and pea soups, on a highly efficient 
mass production basis. 
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John §8,. Pillsbury 


. co-chairman of the board... 





Philip W. Pillsbury 


... president of 75-year-old firm... 
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Alfred F. Pillsbury 


. 50 years of service .. 





WEA Orders Use of Soft Wheat 
in Industrial Alcohol Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain officials at 
the War Food Administration, led by 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency influ- 
ences, have been attempting to force 
other government agencies to intervene 
in the grain trade in several respects. 
This pressure has already been trans- 
lated into action with authorization. to 
the War Production Board to open soft 
wheat for use in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol. Telegraphic instruc- 
tions have been sent to distillers, and 
grain trade officials here are hopping 
mad over this shift, pointing out that 
henceforth distillers will set the price 
for this grain. Trade comment sees the 
WFA policy as dictated by political 
considerations designed to firm up grain 
prices by use of every conceivable device. 
With distillers in the market for soft 
wheat, millers are confronted with new 
problems after the recent subsidy action 
appeared to clear away their most vex- 
atious difficulty. 





WFA Recommends Same Levels 
for 1945 Wheat and Rye Goal 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A national goal 
of 67,000,000 to 70,000,000 acres of wheat 
for harvest in 1945 has been announced 
by War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones. This compares with an estimate 
of about 67,000,000 acres planted for 
this year’s wheat crop, and with 55,000,- 
00 acres in 1943. 

The goal is based on the estimated 
requirements for use in the 1945-46 year 
and on preliminary information from 
all wheat producing states as to their 
wartime capacity for wheat production 
in desirable balance with other crops, 
and without plowing up marginal land 
Which should stay in grass. 

The goal acreage will provide ade- 
quate wheat for food, and as much mar- 


gin for livestock feed and industrial 
uses as can be produced in wheat more 
efficiently than in other grain or feed 
crops. 

The national wheat goal is being sub- 
mitted to the states, through the state 
war boards, along with suggestions for 
the establishment of individual state 
goals within the local determination of 
necessary crop balance to get the great- 
est overall production of grains. 

Acreage of rye for harvest as grain 
in 1945 at a level comparable with the 
1944 acreage—about 2,500,000 acres—is 
being recommended. This will provide 
for maintenance of rye production in 
areas where rye will produce more food 
or feed than alternative crops. 


WEA pressure is reported to be the 
result of extremely favorable crop re- 
ports. In the case of soft wheat, it is 
believed that the government does not 
want to undertake loans on this crop 
and the introduction of distiller purchas- 
ing power is seen as a price stimulant 
when grain markets are reflecting weak- 
ness. 

WEA officials have been prompt to 
deny any inference that any influence 
other than good judgment prompted 
their recommendations. It is pointed out 
that the soft wheat crop may reach 
220,000,000 bus, which ordinarily could 
not be handled by the milling industry. 
This decision has been under discussion 
between the WPB and the WFA. 

Milling industry representatives in 
reply to WFA comment on the favorable 
crop outlook point out the dangerously 
low estimated carry-over of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bus and the normal 
disappearance of soft wheat. Normal 
annual soft wheat use by the milling in- 
dustry runs between 134,000,000 and 
140,000,000 bus, it is claimed, and over- 
all disappearance in recent years has run 
as high as 208,000,000 bus. Even the 
estimated 220,000,000-bu crop fails to 
justify injection of distiller competition 
into soft wheat markets at this time, 
industry spokesmen state. 

WPB officials agree that if soft wheat 
is to be made available for the alcohol 
program, announcement should be made 
at once in order to permit distillers to 
plan on future supplies. It is believed 
that distillers have completed grain com- 
mitments for production through July. 
Soft wheat purchases when made will 
be for August production and later. 

These same officials say that the WFA 
has finally convinced the WPB that 
more rye will have to be worked into 
the alcohol program. Commencement is 
expected shortly. 

The soft wheat decision at this time 


was influenced by WPB opinions. Un- 
impeachable WFA officials say that 
agency was willing to delay decision to 
a later date to prevent disturbance to 
the milling industry. In face of expected 
heavy crop estimate, it is predicted that 
distiller purchases for August produc- 
tion will not materially affect wheat 
prices, it is said at WFA. 


¥ sY¥ 


WEA Bans Use of 
Corn and Sorghums 
in Alcohol 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Use of- corn or 
grain sorghums in industrial alcohol has 
been banned for the third quarter by 
a War Production Board directive to 
distillers, which simultaneously permits 
the use of soft wheat. The ban on 
corn or grain sorghums becomes effective 
July 1, but the permission to consume 
soft red wheat is effective at once for 
the remainder of the second quarter. 
Both orders apply only through third 
quarter operations. The action was tak- 
en upon the recommendation of the War 
Food Administration, and is similar to 
the restrictions on corn which were ap- 
plied last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MFA FEED & GRAIN CO. 
TAKES OVER FAMO FEED CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The MFA Feed & 
Grain Co., Kansas City, which exercised 
its option on the Famo Feed Milling 
Co., St. Joseph, on May 22 will take 
over that property as soon as the legal 
steps are completed, probably within 80 
days. It is likely that the soybean op- 
erations for the company, however, will 
be located at either Macon or Mexico, 
Mo., rather than in St. Joseph. The head 
office will remain at Kansas City. 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS. RELIEVED BY 
ABUNDANT GREEN FEEDS 


<> : 
Offerings Readily Absorbed, But Waiting Lists Are Shortening— 
New Crop Feed Grain Movement Starts—Ground 
Grain ‘Feeds Offered More Freely 


Abundant green feed supplies and the 
beginning of the new crop feed grain 
harvest in the south are definitely re- 
lieving the pressure on the by-product 
and commercial feedstuffs markets. 
Dealers still have more orders for most 
‘ingredients than 
they can fill read- 
ily, but the length 
of the _ waiting 
lists is shortening 
each day. Con- 
traction in demand is especially notice- 
able in the higher priced feeds, but so 
far there has been no tendency of prices 
to slip below ceiling levels, and the War 
Food Administration’s index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices remains the same 
as it has been for a long time—193.6, 
as compared with 177.4 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

With the first car lot arrivals of 1944 
oats received at Fort Worth during the 
week, it is only a matter of a few weeks 
until new crop feed grains become avail- 
able in volume. Some trade authorities 
are raising their estimates of winter 
wheat production as a result of time- 
ly rains in spots where moisture was 
needed, which means more grain for 
both humans and animals. New alfalfa 
is moving to market in the middle west, 
and dehydrators are active. A statis- 
tical report from Kansas City shows 
that approximately 40% of the 3,878 
cars of wheat received there in May 
consisted of Canadian and domestic grain 
brought in by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., for feed wheat allocations. 





Mixer demand for wheat millfeeds 
showed no signs of slackening and de- 
mand from that source alone is expect- 
ed to absorb all of the offerings during 


the coming months at full ceiling prices. 
Their relative cheapness compared with 
other feeds makes them very attractive. 
Feeder demand for bran has slackened 
with the use of green feeds, but shorts 
are wanted for spring pig feeding. The 
movement of wheat feeds from mills is 
generally in mixed cars with flour. Out- 
put of millfeed, based upon running 
time of mills, increased slightly last 
week and is well above a year ago at 
this time. 

Ground grain feeds are more freely 
offered this week and at materially low- 
er prices. The price of ground oats, 
which had advanced to around $70, Min- 
neapolis basis, is down to $66 ton. Lit- 
tle or no ground barley is offered, but 
the nominal quotation is $65 ton. Ground 
rye prices are down in sympathy with 
the rye market and ground wheat made 
from “free” grain is off $1@1.50 ton, 
and quoted at $62.50@63 ton, all f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, in sacks. The announce- 
ment of plans to import 40,000,000 bus 
of corn from Argentina to take up the 
slack before new crop is available in 
this country has contributed to the less 
active demand for ground grain feeds. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest fell off 
during the past week, with total out- 
put at the three centers amounting to 
43,328 tons, compared with 48,333 in 
the preceding week and 40,854 in the 
comparable period a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER. Crop year production 
to date amounts to 2,568,692 tons as 
against 2,354,794 at the same time a 
year ago. Complete details of produc- 
tion are shown in the table on the op- 
posite page. 





Invasion and Italian Success 
to Step Up Relief Flour Need 


Allied armies’ success in Italy and the 
opening of the invasion of France sug- 
gest the possibility of an early renewal 
of flour buying for European civilian 
relief. The capture of Rome alone adds 
a considerable feeding problem. 

Shipping conditions will dictate the 
time and volume of such purchases and 
as soon as boat space becomes avail- 
able heavier movement of relief flour is 
likely to follow. 

Government buying activity has not 
been extensive lately. The three re- 
quests for bids on an aggregate of 16,- 
600,000 Ibs of flour for lend-lease opera- 
tions made by the War Food Adminis- 
tration recently for early June include 
5,000,000 lbs of clears. Mills submitted 
their offers early this week. 

One lot of 6,000,000 Ibs was for At- 
lantic ports and consisted of 4,000,000 
Ibs of bakers patent flour and 2,000,- 
000 Ibs of hard wheat clears. A secorid 
lot of 10,000,000 Ibs for movement from 
the Gulf consisted of 7,000,000 lbs of 
bakers patent and 3,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat clears. A third purchase of 600,- 
000 Ibs of soft wheat flour for Gulf 
movement will be made. 





Specifications for the patent, on a dry 
basis, were for 15% protein and .52% 
ash and for clears were 16% protein and 
-75% ash. 

Bids were to be opened on June 7 for 
the Atlantic purchases and June 8 for 
the Gulf portion. 

The heavy purchases of clears indi- 
cated a response on the part of WFA 
to the flour milling industry’s proposal 
of some time ago that lend-lease buying 
include clear flours, which the heavy 
wartime operation of mills has been 
producing at a faster rate than cus- 
tomary domestic trade channels could 
readily absorb. 

There were no further army purchases 
announced since those made on May 26, 
when both service and civilian relief 
buying was done in moderate amount. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRICE INCREASE FOR ADHESIVES 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—An increase of 

as much as 65c cwt in ceiling prices of 

white. rye flour adhesives for use in 
manufacture of corrugated paper board 
was announced recently by the Office of 

Price Administration. The increase be- 








came effective May 380 and is designed 
to encourage production of the essen- 
tial adhesives by producers who, under 
the former ceiling price, were operating 
at out-of-pocket losses. . Producers may 
now apply the increase computed by 
multiplying the percentage by weight of 
white rye flour contained in 100 lbs of 
the finished product by 65c, the price 
increase authorized. 
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Senate Votes to End 
Food Subsidies in 1945 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Senate on June 5 adopted an 
amendment to the price stabilization act 
prohibiting after June 30, 1945, pay- 
ment of food subsidies without con- 
gressional direction. The amendment 
as passed also bans government buying 
of commodities for the purpose of sell- 
ing them at a loss to keep consumer 
costs down unless the money “has been 
appropriated by Congress for such pur- 
pose.” 

No further action has been taken on 
the Bankhead amendment raising the 
loan basis to 95% of parity for prin- 
cipal agricultural commodities. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR SHORTAGE CURTAILS 
WICHITA FLOUR OUTTURN 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Shortage of labor 
in Wichita flour mills is chiefly respon- 
sible for curtailment of flour produc- 
tion, D. L. Mullen, executive secretary 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, reports. 
In May the mills produced 169,160 bbls 
of flour, which is 23,429 bbls less than 
a year ago. High interfered 
somewhat with flour production in one 
mill, but most of the reduction is caused 
by labor shortage, he stated. With ex- 
cellent shipping directions reported at 
the mills, they were only operating last 
week from 60 to 75% because of lack of 
help. 








water 
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LIGHTNING DESTROYS SUMMER HOME 

The Lake Minnetonka summer home of 
A. B. Fruen, president Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was struck by light- 
ning and burned May 30, with a loss 


reported at $6,500. 
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Flour Buying Wave 














(Continued from page 9.) 

in a tapering off in milling operations, 
The government, after asking for new 
offerings on lend-lease flour for Russia 
a couple of weeks ago, withdrew its re- 
quest. Some mills have government or- 
ders on their books since last December 
that have not been ordered out yet; 
consequently, mills are not anxious to offer 
flour of any kind on new governneent 
requests. Domestic business is quiet, 
with buyers well taken care of with 
forward commitments until 
flour is available. 


new crop 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 209,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norruwestern Muicizr, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 2,775,392 sacks 
against 3,084,123 in the previous week. 
In the corresponding week a year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
65% of the total, the figure was 2,550,- 
788. Two years ago, when 64% of the 
total was reported, the total was 2, 
375,372 and three years ago 2,577,566, 
The Pacific Northwest reported a gain 
of 14,000 sacks. All other sections re- 
ported a decrease. Production was off 
108,000 sacks in the Northwest, 127,000 
sacks in the Southwest, 2,000 sacks in 
Buffalo and 85,000 sacks in the central 
and southeastern states. 
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BINS EMPTY AND READY 
FOR NEW KANSAS WHEAT 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Empty bins are 
ready for the 1944 wheat crop in south- 
ern Kansas, elevator men report. Ter- 
minal elevators at Wichita and_ the 
mill elevators are very nearly empty. 
The mills have enough wheat to run until 
the new crop comes, but little more. 
One mill reported it had bought no 
wheat for three months, but had _ been 
running on its own supply. Country ele- 
vators also are empty and farmers re- 
port they have no old wheat. The new 
crop is about two weeks late this year, 


farm agents report. 





May Flour Production Gains 


Flour production during the month of May showed an increase of 2,219,000 sacks 
as compared with the output in May, 1943, according to figures compiled by THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


ing 73% of the total output of the United States. 
total output reported, the figure was 11,213,050 sacks. 


The May, 1944, output totaled 13,432,505 sacks represent- 


In May, 1943, with 65% of the 
Two years ago the output, 


based on a 64% figure, was 10,535,843 sacks and three years ago 11,381,019 sacks. 
The May flour production figure represents an increase of 722,000 sacks over the 
total of the previous month, when the output was 12,690,302 sacks. 
All milling sections reporting showed an increase in production as compared 
with the output of May, 1943, and with the output of the previous month. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown .in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 














Previous — —May 

May, 1944 month 1943 1942 
WOPUNGO cicewcccvctwescecvs 2,888,750 2,783,746 2,412,510 2,333,455 
WOME WORE onic tele te We live cw eeies 4,839,858 4,420,651 4,210,549 4,132,968 
» | | PEEP ORT Te Core 1,964,332 1,900,070 1,459,929 1,596,818 
Central and Southeastern 2,177,014 2,150,133 2,046,483 1,503,850 
North Pacific Coast .......... 1,562,551 1,435,702 1,083,579 968,752 
| rr eres eee Pee Se ee 13,432,505 12,690,302 11,213,050 10,535,843 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 65 64 64 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 


704,071 
tNine companies. 


608,947 750,963 523,110 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Stories filter- 
ing in about the new wheat crop 
are optimistic. It was reported 
June 5 that 25 cars of new wheat 
had been received at Fort Worth, 
with proteins and quality high and 
combining going on at a fast pace. 
Combining also has started in full 
swing in southern Oklahoma. Cool 
northern winds make excellent har- 
vesting weather and have cooled off 
rust rumors until they are heard 
no more. The new wheat at Fort 
Worth was sold at 6c over Chicago 
September for Oklahoma billing. 
Near-by wheat sold at 7'4c over. 

¥ ¥ 

Erratic daily fluctuations are occur- 
ring in wheat futures prices as trade 
interests react sensitively to the many 
and varied market factors, but for the 
past week, losses have been largely off- 
gains and there is little net 
change in values. 
On the side of low- 
er price enthusiasts 


set by 





are the continued 
bright new crop 
prospects over the 


entire country, the beginning of new 
wheat movement in Texas and Okla- 
homa, with liberal offerings for 30-day 
shipment, and government announced 
goals calling for further expansion in 
acreages for 1945 harvesting. 
Counterbalancing these are the pend- 
ing legislation to increase the base loan 
rates on the major crops to 95% of 
parity, continued heavy requirements for 
lend-lease and military uses and a spec- 
tacular burst of flour sales just prior 
to the announced reduction in subsidy 
rates for June. 

After starting off in weak fashion on 


grain 


reports of the beginning of the allied 
invasion of France, wheat futures even- 
tually turned upward and encountered 
little resistance in advancing for a net 
gain of 2c at Minneapolis and Chicago 
and %@1%4¢ at Kansas City. _ 

Action of rye futures continues to 
The 
much-discussed dark cereal is still not 
wanted in sufficient volume by any 
class of users to expedite movement of 
the accumulated stocks into consuming 
channels. Rye futures at Chicago and 
Minneapolis are down 2%@4c from a 
week ago. Wheat futures at the prin- 
cipal contract markets show losses of 
%@le, after having been up as much 
4% 2@2'c at the week’s high point. 

Arrivals of new wheat at Fort Worth 
and Wichita Falls, Texas, on June 2, 
herald the opening of the 1944 harvest 
movement and spell nearby relief for 
millers and merchandisers who have been 
counting their bushels for the last few 
months. ‘Io Grandfield, Okla., near the 
Texas border, again goes the glory of 
the first new crop wheat shipment of 
the season, the destination being Wichita 
Falls. The date of the shipment cor- 
responds approximately with last year’s 
first car, indicating a timing of this 
year’s movement about in line with 
1943. Some early harvested fields in 
‘reas reported suffering from drouth a 
few weeks ago are said to be turning 
out 20 to 40 bus per acre, with test 


have a bearing on wheat values. 
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Wheat Prices Erratic With 
Little Net Change 


Flour Sales Expand Before Subsidy Re- 
duction — New Wheat Movement Begins 


weights running up to 65 lbs. 

There was no slackening in the spot 
demand at Minneapolis and, though of- 
ferings increased moderately, they 
continued to move readily. Offerings for 
June shipment also brought ceiling 
prices readily, but buyers were not so 
keen on supplies beyond June. Coun- 
try shippers offered new crop wheat 
liberally at the ceilings, with few takers. 
Somewhat larger supplies of durum 
weakened the trading basis and a few 
cars sold 1@2c under ceiling levels. 
Offerings of durum to arrive also were 
a little weaker, except on a few ship- 
ments certain specified 
which brought full ceilings. 

At Kansas City, buying interest in 
cash wheat appears to be mostly con- 
fined to day-to-day offerings. These 
meet ready absorption, but there is a 
definite tendency on the part of mills 
to proceed cautiously on deferred quo- 
tations, even if for shipment only a 
week hence. On a price basis, new 
wheat for July shipment is reported 
offered and possibly some worked at 
the lowest figure yet mentioned—$1.58'% 
for No. 1, with no protein premium ex- 
cept for 13%. Other offerings with no 
protein premium figure about 44,@5%c 
over July, while buyers still hold to 3c 
over as a common basis at which they 
might take hold rather freely. South- 
western mills booked large flour sales 
just prior to the June subsidy announce- 


from areas, 


ment, but this business flattened out 
later. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets displayed independent weakness 


the past week, with declines of as much 
as 5c bu evident in bid prices as com- 
pared with a week ago. Demand was 
slow all week, but offerings also were 
light and trading consequently has been 
at low ebb. Milling inquiry appears to 
be limited to scattered, special quality 
lots for immediate needs. Eastern de- 
mand slackened with the beginning of 
new crop movement in the southwest. 
Receipts at Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia river markets dropped to 380 cars 
for the week, of which Portland had 155. 
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SHIPMENTS OF BURLAP IN 
MAY HEAVIEST OF YEAR 


New York, N. Y.—With shipments of 
burlap in May the heaviest of any month 
during the year, the old contract is now 
believed cleaned up in India. New pur- 
chases on spot there show some improve- 
ment, although the ceiling price is still 
a deterrent to long-time commitments; 
mills are unwilling to tie up their output 
with the result that purchases now being 
made are believed to be distress goods. 
If the military situation in Calcutta 
changes whereby the allied operations 
are headquartered in Rangoon or some 
other center, rail and storage space in 
the primary market would be relieved 
and burlap production and _ shipment 
helped. 

At the moment, however, demands for 
burlap are so great that the trade is 
not too impressed with the outlook for 
supplies. Although for over a year the 
government has not requisitioned part 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























Previous June 5, June 6, June 7, 

June 3, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest ..... reat te ae ee a 541,668 650,059 544,407 522,755 560,985 
MOUMOE ©. 66,8005 maids v.64 cd60 564 974,685 1,101,947 940,103 912,497 992,973 
Butlato 22s decn'ye i TREE ee a 469,290 471,213 378,392 349,029 329,627 
Central and Southeast ........ 424,032 508,950 473,376 316,436 368,374 
North Pacific Coast .......... 365,717 351,954 214,510 274,655 325,607 
< | . REIECS SSES Sreee ice ae 2,775,392 3,084,123 2,550,788 2,375,372 2,577,566 

*Partly estimated, 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 65 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity ———— om _- July 1 to- — 
June 3, Previous June 5, June 6, June 7, June 3, June 5, 

1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 55 66 51 48 50 33,912,830 32,327,694 
Southwest ....... 70 79 66 66 72 ,986,798 53,986,789 
BUIGIO 06:86 6 civ cic 81 81 65 60 57 22,988,396 20,326,264 
Central and S. E. 54 64 56 49 55 26,131,878 22,399,194 
No. Pacific Coast 89 85 65 69 81 16,244,472 12,710,111 
Fotals -...6. ok OF 75 61 57 62 157,264,374 141,750,052 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3 814,380 638,502 78 
Previous week 814,380 708,804 87 
TORE GBS occ ewes 814,380 585,476 72 
Two years ago.. 814,380 555,727 68 
G-ye@r AVETATE ....cccccvscccceres 65 
LO-YOEAF AVETATS ..ncccccvcscciceves 61 
Kansas City 
May 28-June 3.. 352,800 171,558 49 
Previous week 352,800 221,375 63 
Year ago ....... 352,800 207,300 58 
Two years ago.. 352,800 209,924 59 
SAVORS AVOPARS. 2. cceccccecvescsves 61 
LO-VOEAF AVETAZES 2... cccccrscvcvcees 62 
Wichita 
May 28-June 3.. 111,132 78,548 71 
Previous week 111,132 78,367 71 
Teme GEO 40.5 5i. 111,132 79,194 71 
Two years ago.. 111,132 70,211 63 
Salina 
May 28-June 3.. 109,956 86,077 78 
Previous week 109,956 93,401 85 
pC ae Pere 109,956 68,133 62 
Two years ago.. 109,956 76,695 70 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3.. 269,100 237,610 88 
Previous week 269,100 237,954 88 
BOT BBO veces 184,808 94,684 51 
Two years ago.. 256,368 150,602 59 
Five-year Average .....cescssscees 63 
BOM“FOGP DVOFRBE~ 66k ek vss ceeces 58 

Portland District 

May 28-June 3.. 143,200 128,107 89 
Previous week 143,200 114,000 80 
i) Fee 143,472 119,826 84 
Two years ago 143,864 124,052 86 
DEVOCTOEE BVOTERS. 65.6 0. coc evee cee 75 
SeJROe GVOTERO 0668 hak 6c veces 64 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3.. 660,498 356,099 54 
Previous week 660,498 5 64 
See honda 738,822 44 
Two years ago.. 738,822 46 
BIVO-YORF GVOTEGO occc ce ssissiccse 49 
"OMe OGe GVOTORS obcs 6 tic snc beease 45 


Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3.. 318,120 185,569 58 
Previous week 318,120 232,492 73 
WORr GOO. 6.665 319,284 218,919 69 
Two years ago.. 353,388 179,514 51 
PivVO=FORS BVOTEMS. i050 0:2 vos weedees 52 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....cseccececves 47 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3.. 792,240 424,032 54 
Previous week 792,240 508,950 64 
Year ago ...... 850,014 473,376 56 
*Two years ago. 635,412 316,436 49 
Five-year Average ......eeereeeeces 54 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... cee eececevees 55 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 


fewer mills reported. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 28-June 3.. 577,416 469,290 81 
Previous week .. 577,416 471,213 81 
Year ago ...... 577,416 378,392 65 
Two years ago.. 577,416 349,029 60 
Five-year Average .....eseeeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... cece seeeeee 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 


Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





-— Southwest — 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
May 28-June 3.. 23,762 1,438,720 10,587 
Previous week .. 26,689 12,628 
Two weeks ago 27,525 13,457 
| 1 aay a ae 22,652 1,307,046 10,962 
ph) ee ee ee 21,941 1,171,002 10,403 
Se een eee 23,735 1,117,212 10,713 
| Mere ee 19,840 1,087,844 10,223 
Five-yr. average 22,386 1,224,365 10,528 


Northwest 


--—Buffalo——, ——-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production to date production to date production to date 





685,920 8,979 444,052 43,328 2,568,692 
9,016 
8,52 

656,181 7,24 391,567 

587,892 6,6 361,351 

533,237 6,3 358,404 

550,736 7,265 346,820 

602,793 7,28 380,439 








of each incoming cargo, additional uses 
for burlap in connection with the war, 
The recent sales of 
burlap sand bags to the civilians are be- 


develop frequently. 


lieved to come from the stockpile. ac- 
quired by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
which at one time, it is reported, amount- 
ed to as many as 1,500,000,000 bags. 
Current tightness in cotton bag fab- 
rics continues. One substantial pur- 
chase was reported during the week, but 
the over-all picture shows a decline of 
25% of such materials under last year. 
Restrictions are showing up on -such 


specialties as “pillowslip bags” for flour, 
and 5- and 10-lb sugar bags are hit by 
the army’s heavy demand for these sizes. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.65 a year ago. 
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REPAIR PARTS NEED IS CRITICAL, 
MACHINE INDUSTRY ADVISORS SAY 


xX O 


Continued Peak Operation of Mills, Plus Use of Inexperienced 
Help, Causes. Repair Orders That Surpass 
All Expectations 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The need for re- 
pair parts, which has surpassed all ex- 
pectations, has reached critical propor- 
tions, it was stated at a recent meét- 
ing of the Cereal and Grain Machinery 
and Equipment Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. Members of the committee re- 
ported that flour mills are being oper- 
ated intensively seven days per week 
with no time for proper maintenance 
and: by inexperienced workers. 

The results of this “poor housekeep- 
ing” are breakdowns that are far more 
serious in a flour mill than in other 
types of manufacturing plants, the com- 
mittee members pointed out to War 
Production Board officials, because of 
the fact that a flour mill is an inte- 
grated unit and the failure of one part 
means the complete shutdown of the 
mill until a new part is obtained and 
installed. 

Robbing of idle machines for parts 
has gone on for so many years that 
that source is exhausted, committee 
members reported. The result is that 
a flour mill operator sends an emer- 
gency order to the manufacturer and 
unfortunately much of the flour mill 
machinery still in use is 20, 40 or even 
60 years old. Patterns for parts for 
those machines must be located and 
parts made up. 

Officials of the General Industrial 
Equipment Division agreed that such 
procedure was time-consuming, since 
from 8 to 10 hours are required for 
each such order. The officials added, 
however, that while such procedure is 
time-consuming, it must continue, for 
still more man-hours would be consumed 
in building new machinery to replace 
the now obsolete machinery. Repair 
parts orders are the major factor in 
the industry’s production-backlog situ- 
ation. 

The entire difficulty with production 
quotas within the cereal grain process- 
ing industry today rests on the fact 
that quotas have been set at 110% of 
base period production while the cereal 
and grain processing programs have ris- 
en to more than 130% of normal, com- 
mittee men asserted. The majority of 
the committee members urged the com- 
plete abolition of production quotas, with 
control to be exercised through War 
Production Board screened priority rat- 
ings only. 

Fred Gardner, director of the Gen- 
eral Industrial Equipment Division of 
WPB, said there was little likelihood of 
obtaining permission to eliminate the 
quotas, however. The committee gave 
unanimous support to the proposal that 
the division request an over-all increase 
of 25% more steel than the 6,900 tons 
now being allotted. In recognition of 
the rising trend in both produced and 
unfilled orders for grinding, mixing and 
feeding machinery, any future alloca- 
tions would be made in two categories 
only: (1) grinding, mixing and feeding, 
and (2) all other machinery. 

Spokesmen for the General Industrial 
Equipment Division told committee mem- 
bers that inquiries are being received 


from the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion for cereal and grain processing 
machinery and repair parts to rehabili- 
tate destroyed mills and plants and that 
inquiries also are being received re- 
garding small complete units to be 
mounted on barges or slides for tem- 
porary emergency use. 

The advisory committee was unani- 
mous in its opinion that, while no defi- 
nite commitment or refusal can be made 
without knowing the extent of the re- 
quirements, the industry with its labor 
shortage and overloaded schedules could 
not produce any sizeable foreign or- 
ders unless it halted war orders. 

Superimpositions of special programs 
like the industrial alcohol program were 
such that they could not be planned for 
when the industry production quotas 
were set up, both government and in- 
dustry representatives acknowledged. 
Committee members were convinced that 
the interposition of AAA preference rat- 
ings and directives, turning production 
into a series of crises, makes disregard 
of quotas inevitable and has been part- 
ly responsible for the uneven produc- 
tion recorded during the past several 
months. Another factor has been the 
unprecedented volume of repair parts 
orders. 

A. M. Marsh, of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., representing the milling industry in 
the General Industrial Equipment Di- 
vision of WPB, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Committee members present for the 
meeting included V. H. Reid, Hart- 
Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. S. 
Sewell, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis; George Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, Ill; S. W. Watson, 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; W. 
M. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Harry Wolf, Jr., Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa; J. H. Hudders, 
Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. 
Y., and Wm. Gruendler, Gruendler 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRESIDENT OF KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 

Kansas City, Mo.—James L. DeJar- 
nette, superintendent of the Continental 
Baking Co. elevator here, was elected 
president of the Kansas City chapter 








of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents, succeeding O. B. Duncan of 
the Salina Terminal Elevator Co. John 
Blowers, superintendent of the Wyan- 
dotte elevator, Standard Milling Co., 
succeeds James Kier of the same com- 
pany as secretarv-treasurer of the chap- 
ter. 
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RICE SET-ASIDE SUSPENDED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has removed all set-aside 
requirements on brown and milled rice 
for the period May 15 through July 31, 
1944, making the entire production dur- 
ing this period available to United States 
civilians and for completion of commit- 
ments to Cuba. An amendment to the 
rice order, War Food Order 10, also 
removed for the same period restrictions 





YIELDS HIGH 


Fort WortH, Texas.—New wheat re- 
turns from the country are being watched 
closely as reports come in that yields 
are high, protein average to high and 
moisture average. First yields at Cro- 
well, Texas, ran 35 to 40 bus an acre, 
much higher than average, and tested 
13.75@14.5% protein. Moisture ran 
about 14%. 

It was reported that 40 combines were 
ready to start operating at Grandville, 
Okla., with prospects excellent for a 
good yield. Texas grain men said their 
state probably would exceed the govern- 
ment’s estimate of 52,000,000 bus, and 
many optimistic Oklahomans believe 


their state will go above 65,000,000. 





on shipments of rice to the various states 
and the District ot Columbia. Provi- 
sions of WFO 10 had required millers 
or first owners to set aside 45% of 
their milled rice for sale to the govern- 
ment to assure an adequate supply of 
this basic food for American island ter- 
ritories, and to supply the needs of U. 
S. armed services and allied nations. 
Sufficient stocks now have been accumu- 
lated to fill these needs until the 1944 
harvest late this summer. 
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APPOINTED SALES DIRECTOR 

Str. Lovis,, Mo.—Harry G. Kline, food 
broker, has been appointed director of 
sales for V. Viviano & Bros. Macaroni 
Mfg. Co. Inc. St. Louis. Mr. Kline 
formerly served as district food ration- 
ing officer in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 





“Oh! What  Beau-ti-ful Morning!” 


UNPRECEDENTED WHEAT YIELD SEEN 


Kansas.—If wind and 
sunshine were the burden of a wheat 


Dopce Crry, 


man’s prayer, the. week ending June 3 
carried the answer. 

Cool, drying winds, billowing the tall 
headed wheat coming into bloom, pre- 
vailed for three successive days. From 
the pilot’s seat of the numerous planes 
of the army air fields in the wheat area, 
the dappled fields simulate the waves of 
the sea. The whipping, buffeting, 25-mile 
per hour wind gave the needed strength 


to the straw. The grain stood up to take 
the bracing breeze. 

Though farmers remember recent too- 
wet years, like 1941, where the prospec- 
tive yield was cut in two, they see pos- 
sibilities now of unprecedented yields. 
If the gods of storm and sunshine deal 
out their offerings in just the right pat- 
tern, tremendous yields can easily re- 
sult, and 25 bus per acre could be the 
average, for the large heads beginning 
to fill have healthy receptacles for 24 
to 26 grains to the head.—C. C. -Isety. 
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BENEFICIAL RAINS RAISE 
POTENTIAL WHEAT YIELDS 


“Because of excellent growing weather 
recently, coupled with current rains, 
the Kansas wheat crop has shown con- 
siderable improvement, and normal con- 
ditions during the next three or four 
weeks will mean a large harvest, ranging 
up to possibly 165,000,000 bus,” says 
the June 1 crop report of the Santa Fe 
railroad. “Last official estimate was 
158,268,000 bus. 

“Harvest may start in a few southern 
localities by June 20, but the crop gen- 
erally is from a week to 10 days late, 
and little wheat will be cut before July 
1. Weather has been unfavorable for 
other small grain crops, and development 
varies greatly in different parts of the 
state. Rye and winter barley are head- 
ing out, but growth of oats is slow and 
yields are uncertain. 

“Receipt of recent good rains will in- 
sure Oklahoma a wheat crop ranging 
from 55,000,000 to 65,000,000 bus, with 
harvest scheduled to start in a small 
way June 10, and approach a peak 10 
days later. In the Enid district, harvest 
is expected to get under way by June 15.” 
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H. L: ROBINSON RAISES 
HIS KANSAS WHEAT GUESS 


A Kansas winter wheat yield of 150,- 
700,000 bus is estimated by H. L. Rob- 
inson, of Kansas City, as a result of a 
survey completed last week. This shows 
an increase of 10,000,000 bus over his 
estimate of three weeks previous, but is 
still 7,500,000 bus below the May | gov- 
ernment estimate, and compares with 
144,201,000 bus harvested in 1943 and 
125,965,000 bus the 10-year average 
yield for the state. 

The Robinson estimate of 140,700,000 
bus on May 16 was based on a smaller 
acreage sown and remaining for harvest 
than reported by the government. His 
present 10,000,000 bus larger forecast 
is explained by the fact that ideal con- 
ditions for the crop have prevailed and 
that the closer approach to_ harvest 
makes the outcome more certain. 
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WESTERN CANADA’S WHEAT 
CROP IN WORLD SPOTLIGHT 


Toronto, Onr.—In its monthly wheat 
review of May 26 the Dominion Bureau 
says that western Canada holds the spot- 
light in the world wheat situation at the 
moment. A 40% reduction in the Cana- 
dian carry-over is in prospect for July 
31 and the outcome of the 1944 wheat 
harvest is dependent almost entirely on 
rainfall received during the spring and 
summer months. 

Production of an average 
Canada’s prairie provinces this year, to 
gether with the prospective carry-over at 
the end of July, would provide sufficient 
wheat for all purposes during the crop 
year 1944-45 and leave a sizable reserve 
stock on July 31, 1945. A poor crop in 
1944 would still permit of large exports 
from Canada, but it might result in 
stocks declining below a desirable level 
by the middle of 1945. 

The moisture situation in western Can- 
ada has definitely improved during May; 
especially in the large wheat producing 
province of Saskatchewan. The rains 
have been both generous and timely. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE SLIGHTLY UP 


Small Increase Expected Over 8,300,000 
Acres Sown Last Year—Instead 
of 9,000,000-Acre Goal 


Wasurineton, D. C.—The wheat acre- 
age now being sown in Australia is ex- 
pected to show only a slight increase 
over the 8,300,000 acres sown last year, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. The original 
goal of 9,000,000 acres is not likely to 
be met because of unfavorable weather 
conditions during the first part of 1944, 
continued shortages of farm labor and 
a serious shortage of superphosphates. 

Early this year the Australian gov- 
ernment appealed to wheat growers to 
sow their entire licensed acreages if 
possible, pointing out their failure to 
do so in each of the past two years. In 
order to encourage larger seedings this 
year, the government announced in mid- 
February that the guaranteed minimum 
price, or advance, for new crop “non- 
quota wheat” would be increased to 48c 
bu compared with 34¢ last season. The 
minimum price for new crop “quota 
wheat” remained unchanged at 67c bu. 

The hope was that the more favorable 
price for nonquota wheat would encour- 
age an expansion in this year’s wheat 
acreage, especially on large farms. The 
1944 goal was set at 9,000,000 acres 
because that was considered to be the 
highest figure likely to be achieved in 
view of existing labor and fertilizer 
shortages. However, extremely dry 
weather during the first four months of 
the year interfered with field activities. 
This fact, combined with the labor and 
fertilizer shortages, now is expected to 
prevent a realization of the season’s 
acreage goal although some increase over 
last year is anticipated. 

Under Australia’s wheat stabilization 
plan producers have been guaranteed 
minimum prices for several years. Last 
season the guaranteed minimum was 67c 
bu for the first 8,000 bus produced, 
known as “quota wheat,” and 34c for 
wheat produced in excess of that quan- 
tity. The latter is known as “nonquota 
wheat.” This arrangement tended to 
restrict the acreage sown by each grower 
to the area necessary to produce 3,000 
bus, as the 34c for “nonquota wheat” 
was considered too low to meet produc- 
tion costs. 

Australian wheat acreage has been de- 
clining steadily since the outbreak of 
the war. Among the causative factors 
were an accumulation of heavy supplies 
as a result of reduced export outlets, 
governmental encouragement of reduced 
sowings and eventually outright limita- 
tions on the acreage sown, rigid restric- 
tions on use of superphosphates for 
other than priority crops, a campaign to 
expand production of other crops, the 
labor shortage and widespread dissatis- 
faction with wheat prices. 

Even if the 1944 goal of 9,000,000 
acres is attained it still would be the 
smallest acreage since 1919, with the 
exception of 1943. In 1943 only 8,300,000 
acres were sown compared with 9,300,- 
"0 acres in 1942 and with the prewar 
erage of 18,800,000 acres. The 1943-44 
‘rop now is estimated at only 108,000,000 
bus, because of greatly reduced acreage 
and drouth, This small crop compares 
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GENERALLY ADEQUATE MOISTURE 
FAVORS DEVELOPMENT OF CROPS 


sane Tea 
Warmth and Sunshine Hasten Growth—More Lost Time Recov- 
ered—Winter Wheat Coming to Harvest in Oklahoma— 
Heading Elsewhere—Good Rains in Western Canada 


with 154,000,000 bus in 1942-43 and with 
the prewar average of 160,000,000 bus. 

Increasing quantities of wheat have 
been fed in Australia since 1942 when 
a subsidy was granted on wheat for 
feed. The subsidy amounts to 8c bu— 
the difference between the fixed price of 
57c bu for feed wheat and that of 65c 
bu for wheat sold for domestic consump- 
tion—plus freight charges. A substan- 
tial increase in. the feeding of wheat is 
anticipated this year. In addition, ex- 
port markets for Australian wheat, have 
improved considerably during the cur- 
rent marketing year. In view of these 
developments some increase in this year’s 
wheat acreage was considered justifiable 
despite record carry-over stocks on hand. 
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SPRING WHEAT OUTTURN OF 
225,000,000 BUS—BENNETT 


A spring wheat crop this year of 
225,000,000 bus is estimated by James 
E. Bennett & Co., in summarizing con- 
ditions as of June 1. Indicated acreage 
of spring wheat is placed by the company 
at 17,817,000 and condition at 89% of 
normal. The winter wheat crop is placed 
at 693,473,000 bus, 73,000,000 more than 
the company’s May 1 estimate, and the 
condition of winter wheat is placed at 
81%. 

A rye crop of 31,387,000 bus is indi- 
cated by the Bennett report and a crop 
of 1,071,000,000 bus of oats is estimated 
on acreage figures of 38,253,000 and con- 
dition of 79%. No estimate of corn 
production was made by the Bennett 
company this month, but the report 
pointed out that considerable acreage 
is yet to be planted and a very substan- 
tial increase in corn area is likely. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT YIELD 
MAY DOUBLE LAST YEAR’S 


Oxtanoma Citry, Oxia.—If weather 
continues favorable, crop experts fore- 
cast a wheat crop practically double that 
of last year. Harvesting will begin in 
the southwestern counties about June 
10 and will reach the major northwest 
and northern wheat belts about June 
15 to 20. 

The week was extremely favorable 





for the crop with rains averaging more 
than two inches over the entire state. 
The moisture was of particular value to 
the southwestern wheat belt, where 
drouthy conditions prevailed. More rain 
is needed in that area, but the situation 
is temporarily relieved. In other areas, 
wheat made excellent progress, with 
little or no damage reported from in- 
sects or rust. 
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First New Texas Wheat 


Fort WortH, Texas.—The first 
truck load of new wheat arrived at 
Fort Worth June 2, from Selina, 
Texas, about 40 miles north of Fort 
Worth and graded No. 2 mixed, 85% 
hard, 59.5 Ibs test weight, moisture 
13.5%, protein 10%. The crop of 
which it was a part yielded about 
18 bus per aere, and is of the yellow 
hard variety. 
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Abundant sunshine and warm tem- 
peratures the last week or 10 days have 
resulted in excellent crop growing condi- 
tions in practically all of the principal 
agricultural sections of the country. 
Except in the areas where heavy rains 
again occurred, which were more re- 
stricted than~ recently, farm work has 
made good advance and, while consider- 
ably later than in a normal year, prog- 
ress has been made toward bringing 
operations more nearly to a _ seasonal 
position. 

A noteworthy feature of the general 
weather conditions as spring closes is 
the unusually widespread adequacy of 
soil moisture. Only a few areas are now 
needing rain and none of them to a 
critical extent. Recent rains in the 
southwestern plains have been highly 
beneficial and those in the northern 
plains and Pacific Northwest decidedly 
helpful, while New York has had needed 
rainfall. At the same time the south- 
western drouth area has been reduced 
materially by rains. In the last two 
weeks, the growth of crops has been 
unusually rapid when ‘the country as a 
whole is considered. 

Progress of winter wheat is mostly 
good to excellent in all sections from 
the eastern two thirds of Kansas east- 
ward. Condition continues good to ex- 
cellent in the Ohio Valley. Condition is 
also good to excellent in Missouri and 
the eastern two thirds of Kansas, al- 
though much was lost by flooding in the 
former state. 

Wheat prospects are improved in 
northwestern Texas, where the crop is 
beginning to head, and progress is good 
to excellent in most of Oklahoma. Ad- 
vance of the crop is somewhat disap- 
pointing in Nebraska, but condition is 
good in Montana, where much is joint- 
ing. Rain is needed in the interior of 
Oregon and some drier sections of Wash- 
ington, but rains in the latter state were 
helpful. 

In the spring wheat region conditions 
are mostly satisfactory, with early seed- 
ings up to good stands and progress and 
condition reported generally good to ex- 
cellent. Oats and barley are heading 
in Kansas and they are reported in fine 
condition in Iowa and Wisconsin. Con- 
dition in Missouri and Illinois is badly 
spotted, with some heading less than a 
foot high in the former state and rang- 
ing from a few inches high to heading 
in the latter. 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST BEGINS 

Winter wheat and other small grains 
in Oklahoma are making excellent prog- 
ress except in southwestern counties, 
where some deterioration has occurred 
from lack of moisture. Harvesting of 
wheat will be in full swing in the coun- 
ties along the Red River by the end of 
the current week. Kansas winter wheat 
continues its favorable development, as 
generous rains replenished soil moisture. 
Most of the crop is heading out. Some 
lodging has occurred in central Kansas, 
where growth is rank. Early wheat in 
western Kansas is good, but a consider- 
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able acreage of late wheat already has 
been abandoned. Oats and barley are 
generally thin and of poor color, but 
they are starting to head. Nebraska 
wheat condition is spotty. Some has 
stooled poorly, has short straw and may 
still be abandoned. In _ southwestern 
Nebraska, some farmers are still husk- 
ing corn, as well as planting the new 
crop. 

Wheat has shown further improve- 
ment in Indiana and is heading rather 
generally. Condition is good to excellent. 
All of the Kentucky crop is heading 
and rapidly approaching maturity. Illi- 
nois wheat is heading, with some areas 
reporting rank growth. Progress of 
Ohio wheat is good, with large areas 
heading. 


WARMTH FAVORS SPRING WHEAT 


Spring wheat is responding favorably 
to the warmer weather, according to the 
Cargill crop bulletin of June 1. Growth 
has been rapid, as moisture is generally 
sufficient for current needs, Root struc- 
ture and color are reported good. The 
crop thas yet to face the greater part 
of its development, but hopes are high 
at present for another big yield, the re- 
port states. 

Minnesota has had too much rain, 
which has flooded rivers and overrun 
bottomlands in many localities. An es- 
pecially severe storm struck the state on 
June 4. North Dakota and Montana 
have received light to heavy rains and 
the crop outlook has improved consid- 
erably. Timely rains will be needed, 
however, as those states started the sea- 
son in a dry condition. In South Da- 
kota, spring grains are uneven in size, 
due to the lengthy seeding season, but 
are making rapid progress. Fields are 
quite weedy in northeastern counties. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Heavy rains throughout the Pacific 
Northwest last week, both east and west 
of the mountains, have been very bene- 
ficial to growing crops. Spring wheat 
had been badly in need of rain in many 
places and the moisture came at the right 
time. Winter wheat also was aided by 
the moisture and the crop now has 
about enough to carry it through to 
maturity. Coarse grain prospects are 
now exce''ent as a result of the rains. 

Western Canada’s crop picture con- 
tinues to improve. High temperatures 
and good rains have promoted excellent 
growth and improved conditions ma- 
terially. Apart from a few small. sec- 
tions, conditions are average to better 
than average, with wheat approximately 
eight to nine inches in height. Coarse 
grains are progressing nicely and farm- 
ers have made considerable progress in 
summer fallow work. Apart from a 
few scattered districts, crops can ge at 
least 10 days without rain. Reports in- 
dicate, however, that subsoil  re- 
serves are still light, and that fre- 
quent generous rains will be required 
during the entire growing season. One 
or two points report hail, but so far 
there is no indication of damage. 
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FLOWS 


Our many years of successfully moving from 










old to new crop with no variation in con- 
sistent Town Crier quality allows us again to 
assure bakers that their flour from this mill 
will not deviate from these well known values 
as we begin dipping into this new fine wheat 


harvest just coming on. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread ri 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
NANSAS CITY 
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“dhe Flour of theTlation” 
aan — 














[IN MANY WAYS there is a strong materials, constructed with careful and 
similarity between American planes honest workmanship. 


and American Flours. gar ; 
We invite you to be a “test pilot” for a 


Both are built for many needs, to take car of American Flours. We ask you to 
care of any circumstance, no matter give it the works. 


how difficult. When you come out of the test we should 


Traditionally both are made of the best like to talk with you. Thanks. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O ft 7 
Grain Storage erictan lours , inc. 
L TOGO Bus. G. M. ROSS PAUL ROSS 
») Picaldane: Miaveiers 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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FOOD ADVERTISING 

Visualize a dollar for every mile on 
328 round trips to the moon. That’s 
the amount of money spent for adver- 
tising during 1943 by the country’s 35 
leading advertisers. If you prefer your 
figures straight, the total in dollars was 
$165,996,966. 

Included in the 35 leaders are seven 
food companies; four of them—Procter 
& Gamble, General Foods Corp., Lever 
Bros. Co. and General Mills, Inc.—are 
among the first 10. 

Procter & Gamble with a total ex- 
penditure of $15,501,236 topped all other 
advertisers by nearly $4,000,000. You 
may recall from your history that this 
amount is more than twice the $7,000,000 
that the United States paid to Russia 
for the purchase of the entire territory 
of Alaska. The total was divided as 
follows: magazines, $4,676,014, and radio, 
$10,825,222. This represents a decrease 
in magazine advertising from the 1942 
figure of $5,392,611 and an increase in 
radio from $8,904,887. Farm paper ad- 
vertising was discontinued during 1943. 

If the General Foods Corp., the sec- 
ond largest advertiser, had parceled out 
its advertising expenditures on a daily 
basis, the corporation would have spent 
$32,138.79 on each of the 365 days in 
the year to reach its total of $11,730,650. 
Of the total, $2,774,843, an increase over 
$2,156,380 in 1942, was spent on maga- 
zine advertising; $8,487,435, an increase 
over $7,854,668 in 1942, was spent for 
radio advertising and farm paper ex- 
penditures were increased from $426,125 
to $468,372. 

If you are a statistical fanatic who 
likes to pile things end to end, you can 
figure out that the fourth place Lever 
Bros. Co. spent $6,755 for every linear 
foot in the tallest building in the United 
States—the Empire State Building. The 
$8,443,107 was divided as follows: maga- 
zines, $2,453,087, compared with $2,943,- 
807 in the preceding year; radio $5,794,- 
570 compared with $5,004,731 and farm 
papers $195,450 compared with $183,- 
979. 

General Mills, Inc., in fifth place with 
an expenditure of $7,454,223, spent an 
average of 6c per capita for every one 
of the 130,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in the United States. Although 
General Mills increased its magazine ad- 
vertising expenditures to $1,665,281, as 
compared with $860,559 in 1942, magazine 
advertising was overshadowed by the 
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” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
ws$('Roller Mills, “that Hy Davis, who runs 
jthe bakery up to Forked Tree, is the 
Vii | excitedest man in Arkansaw. For 
= le aT ill {1 al about six weeks now Hy’s been 
a Weavin * back an’ forth between 
cheesy “faba this mill and the one over to 


fT ightnin’ Struck all het up to 


) eesti one he’s goin’ to get 
the first new wheat flour from. 


a; ina » holler log that’s open at both vr an’ I 
reckon ef somethin’ don't happen to ca’m him pretty dang 
quick Hy’ll either blow up or jes’ naturally die of leg ache.” 








$5,430,370 spent on radio advertising. In 
addition, $358,572 was spent on farm 
paper advertising. In 1942 General 
Mills spent $4,328,881 for radio and 
$162,308 on farm papers. 

The Kellogg Co. spent $6.71 every 
minute during 1943 for advertising to 
reach its total expenditure of $3,525,- 
154. Out of this total, $1,231,270 was 
spent for magazine advertising and $2,- 
293,884 for radio. These figures com- 
pare with the 1942 magazine expendi- 
tures of $1,566,606, radio expenditures 
of $3,933 and farm paper expenditures 
of $33,673, making a total of $1,604,212 
spent during 1942. 

The other food company leaders were 
Standard Brands, Inc., with an expendi- 
ture of $3,430,224, and the Quaker Oats 
Co. with an expenditure of $2,353,381. 
EX-WAR CORRESPONDENT 

Quite naturally John S._ Pillsbury 
[chairman of the board, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis] likes to fancy 
himself as a sort of ex-war correspond- 
ent, at the same time assuring his friends 
there was nothing “official” in his cov- 
ering the Japanese front when our pres- 
ent enemy was deeply engaged in bat- 
tling the Russians around Port Arthur. 
Pillsbury, fresh out of a Yale graduat- 
ing class, had the urge to see the world 
and what then were its most exciting 
spots. 

He arrived in Tokyo, found pals 
among the correspondents, includ- 
ing Jack London and Richard Har- 
ding Davis. They all were chafing 
under severe restrictions, and, while 


being entertained at elaborate tea 
parties and concerts, felt completely 
bottled wp, longed to get closer to 
the fight. 


Young John, however, was able to set 
off on a tour to the Philippines and 
China, but found his friends still in 
Tokyo when he got back. He told them 
about stumbling into the great Jap naval 
base at Kure, and seeing 92 army trans- 
port ships being loaded at Hiroshima to 
take over fighting in Russia . . . that 
instead of being treated badly or thrown 
into jail, the Japs showed him every- 
thing, making him promise he wouldn’t 
write about it. Nevertheless, he did 
send back some stories to our Minne- 
apolis paper, but it’s doubtful if either 
readers or publishers knew those articles 
had a very careful going over by Davis 
and London.—Virginia Safford in the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal. 

THE FIRST QUAKER MILL 

The first mill built by the Quakers 
after the founding of Philadelphia by 
William Penn in 1683 was in part owned 
by Penn himself. He engaged Richard 
Townsend before they left England to 
build it for him, and brought over the 
stones and ironwork in the ship in which 
they came. 

The other owners were Caleb Pusey 
and Samuel Carpenter. Townsend built 
the mill for them on Chester Creek, then 
far in the woods. Townsend said that 
the people brought their grist on their 
backs, save one man, who had a tame 
bull which condescended to act as a 
beast of burden. Inasmuch as labor was 
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scarce in the colonies, it is probable 
that, almost from the beginning, more 
attention was paid to labor-saving ma- 
chinery there than in England. 

Gabriel Thomas, in his enthusiastic 
account of Philadelphia, in 1698, claimed 
the mills there to be superior to those 
abroad: “The water mills far exceed 
those in England, both for quickness and 
grinding good meal, there being great 
choice of good timber, and earlier corn 
than in the aforesaid place. They are 
made by one Peter Deal, a famous and 
ingenious workman, especially 
venting such like machines.” 


for in- 


One of the greatest milling districts 
of Pennsylvania was along the Wissa- 
hickon River. The Rittenhouses built 
their first mills there about 1697, and 
others soon followed. One of the great 
milling families of the eighteenth century 
was the Robesons, who built the 50- 
called Wissahickon Mills on the iain 
stream near the Schuylkill. 


THE WHEAT FIELD 
Oh, the charm and the grace of «a field 
of wheat! 
Where a thousand million twinkling feet 
Shimmer and shake in the morning glow, 
In a fairy dance on the stalks below! 


And out from the many-columned grain 
A perfume blended by sun and rain 
Distilled in the crucible of night 
Creeps wp in waves of pure delight. 


Floating on wings of web and down, 
Like jewels scattered from a crown, 
The rainbow-tinted butterflies, 

A vagrant band, reel drunken-wise. 


In swoops which dip like the bending 
wheat 

A redbird passes on pinions fleet, 

And a saffron belted bumblebee 

Hums on his journey noisily. 


A rod or more from the crazy fence 

Where at night the fairies spread their 
tents, 

The breeze has suddenly made a gup, 

And there, wpsprung from the eurth’s 
warm lap 


A blood red poppy lifts its face; 
Then the grain goes back to its rightful 


place. 

But I know I have seen the heart of 
the field, 

Though deep in the swaying wheat con- 
cealed. 


Epwin Carue Lirsry. 
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CANADA’S ENRICHMENT COMPLEX 


HE action of Newfoundland in making enrichment 
: of all flour used in that market obligatory from 
June 1 appears to have stirred Canadian millers and 
bakers into new interest in the subject. Newfound- 
jand has adopted the United States standard of en- 
richment. 

Canada’s reaction to the enrichment movement has 
been curiously at variance with developments elsewhere. 
Early in 1942 an “Order in Council” called for the 
production of vitamin flour and bread which would 
be known and sold under the label “Canada-Ap- 
proved.” The order provided for two types of flour— 
white flour, containing per pound not less than 400 in- 
ternational units of vitamins B,, and a whole wheat 
grade. It limited the vitamins of Canada-Approved 
four to those of the wheat berry. A few months ago, 
when Canadian millers had persuaded the government 
that 400 international units of B, could not be milled 
into a flour suitable for bread making, the require- 
ment was reduced to 3840, which is approximately 
half the amount called for in the United States 
enriched flour standard. 

Production of Canada-Approved bread is not com- 
pulsory but bakers are required, in making it, to use 
Canada-Approved flour. Most of them have been 
offering an improved loaf under their own brands, and 
some who undertook the manufacture of Canada-Ap- 
proved have discontinued it. 

Canada has no body of medical opinion which is 
openly in line with that of the American Medical As- 
sociation on this subject. Research work has been 
carried on by Canadian physicians for some time, but 
no definite conclusions have been reached or given 
wide publicity. Perhaps hesitancy to express open 
disagreement with the department of public health at 
Ottawa has had something to do with this. At any 
rate it is well known that such disagreement exists 
and that it is fairly general in the Canadian medical 
fraternity. Enrichment in the United States has had 
the advantage of widespread and cordial medical ap- 
proval. 

No amount of argument in favor of the official 
opinion at Ottawa seems at all likely to make the 
bread now approved by the government popular with 
the public. Not more than 5% of the daily consump- 
tion of bread used in all Canada is of the approved 
kind and almost all of the 5% is used by the armed 
forces, which have no choice in the matter since mili- 
tary decree compels its use. Civilian consumers long 
ago repudiated the approved loaf. Its vitamin con- 
tent is recognized as too low to make an important 
contribution to nutritional values, and its general ap- 
peal in taste and appearance is not up to the long es- 
tablished Canadian standard. 

Only the fact that the health department at Ottawa 
has prohibited the addition of pure synthetic vitamins 
to flour or bread on grounds of adulteration prevents 
Canadian bread consumers from obtaining at once the 
how unquestioned benefits which millers and bakers are 
prepared and eager to provide. Under Canadian law 
enrichment is a legal and punishable offense. Such a 
contradiction reduces the situation to absurdity. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUREAUCRACY AMUCK 


AWRENCE Sullivan’s “Bureaucracy Runs Amuck” 

has been on the book corner of this desk for some 
time inviting attention, and it is by no means too late 
to accept the invitation. The work is timely since it 
deals with the acts of today and yesterday and with 
government policies of today and tomorrow. But it 
has timeless values also, for it is a historical record 
of facts and follies that seldom find their way into 
Conventional histories. 'Tomorrow’s recorders of what 
80es on today will be inclined to accept the fait ac- 
compli; to gloss over contrary currents and opinions, 
‘o omit mention of the stupidities and blunders and 
fumblings that underlie the facade of .the finished 
historical structure. Mr. Sullivan’s book therefore is 
not merely an interesting piece of reporting. It has 
Petmanent importance. It charts the road upon which 
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we run, and thus, if we are wise enough and strong 
enough, permits us to detour before we have passed 
the crossroads and it is too late to return. 

Not many businessmen need to be told that there is 
a fat and often heady bureaucracy in wartime Wash- 
ington, but few have paused to examine details of its 
structure, methods, aims—or fiscal diet. Not until the 
Senate Finance Committee discovered that some 35 dif- 
ferent federal agencies were engaged in various phases 
of postwar planning did Congress undertake a systema- 
tic vivisection of the recent yeasty growth of American 
bureaucracy. 

Through the Bryd Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Congress found that 
some 200 new Federal bureaus, boards, commissions, 
offices and administrations had been created by law 
or executive order since 1933—an average of about 20 
additional governing units each year, many of which 
had begun operations with an elaborate questionnaire 
to be filled in, audited and certified in triplicate. 
Several of these new agencies, while presumed to be 
discharging purely war functions, were discovered to 
be assiduously shaping plans for postwar operations 
on a permanent basis. 

Today the federal civil payroll carries more than 
8,300,000 men and women, exclusive of all military 
personnel. This is about one government employee 
for every 41 in the national population. In June, 1938, 
the combined civil rolls of the federal government 
carried only 567,000 names (again exclusive of the 
military), or about one to 200 population. 

Mr. Sullivan draws together the reports of four 
congressional inquiries, plus the testimony of scores of 
business executives who have found their enterprises 
crippled or curtailed needlessly by hastily drawn ex- 
perimental executive orders only remotely, if at all, 
connected with the war effort. He is a Washington 
journalist with a background of 24 years in newspaper 
and magazine work, has specialized during the last 15 
years in the relations of government and business, the 
present being his fourth book in that field. The pub- 
lisher is Bobbs-Merrill. 

“In large measure,” comments Mr. Sullivan, “our 
recent bureaucratic growth evolves from a new con- 
ception of American government—one in which an en- 
trenched cabal of appointive officeholders undertakes 
management and direction of every aspect of national 
life. Many reputable critics have described this trend 
as a headlong movement toward totalitarian social- 
ism. While this intention has been denied vigorously 
in the highest official quarters, the record yet dis- 
closes that many federal experiments during the last 
decade have paralleled, in both form and substance, 
some of the programs of oppressive European dictator- 
ship... . 

“The first assumption of our prevailing bureaucratic 
socialism is that every problem of national growth and 
adjustment is primarily a matter for government. The 
first assumption of constitutional democracy, on the 
other hand, is that, given the elemental freedoms and 
securities of balanced and orderly government, the 
people themselves, in their co-operative and contrac- 
tual relationships, will deal with the problems of de- 
velopment and progress as they arise. An emphatic 
restatement of this latter conception of national gov- 
ernment would be perhaps a logical starting point for 
a program to redeem American liberty.” 

We know of no more appropriate note than this, 
not upon which to rest the case but upon which to 
arise and do political battle. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR RESEARCH 


OINCIDENTAL with the recent annual conven- 

tion of the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists comment was made on this page concerning that 
organization’s contributions to the modernization of 
food processing in the field of cereals and in those areas 
of nutrition most closely associated with man’s staple 
source of nourishment. That the increasing importance 
of food research is recognized elsewhere in the world 
no less than here is evidenced by the postwar inten- 
tions of the British government toward encouragement 
of the research enterprises of industry. Sir John 
Anderson, chancellor of the exchequer, has recom- 
mended income tax allowances as a special aid. 


“When the time comes,” said Sir John, “there will 
be a remarkable story to tell of industrial and applied 
scientific developments in this war. In the application 
of research to the problems set to the scientists, we 
have shown ourselves at least equal to any other 
belligerent. Industry has responded to the compelling 
urgency of war and a magnificent team of research 
workers has met that urgency. 

“Research has three aspects. There is the funda- 
mental research of the scientists, whether at the uni- 
versity, or in the laboratories attached to industrial 
establishments or industrial organizations. Successful 
research is not a mass product. It does not flow mere- 
ly from numbers of research workers. It requires an 
imaginative quality of the mind. Without fundamental 
research there can be no hope of steady progress, and 
still less of those strange leaps of the creative in- 
telligence which produce in peace no less than in war 
some of the most important discoveries. 

“But to industry research has a limited value if it 
stops at the laboratory. There are two further stages. 
There is what I might describe as the pilot plant stage, 
where laboratory results are tried out experimentally 
on a larger scale. Every industrialist knows that it is 
a real difficulty to translate the delicate skill of the 
scientific researcher, and the artificial conditions in 
which he may have worked, into terms of large scale 
production. I believe that in this country we have 
been, perhaps, slow in developing this essential stage. 
The next and final stage is the commercial production 
of the product. 


“These are the three integral parts of the same 
creative process. To fail on any one is to fail over 
the whole. Therefore, in considering the help which 
taxation policy can give to research, my aim has been 
to help the whole process. It is, I think, most de- 
sirable that industry should know in advance the 
taxation treatment which will be accorded to research 
expenditure which is undertaken when hostilities cease. 

“My proposal is that any research expenditure of 
a capital character, which means normally expenditure 
on laboratory buildings, plant and machinery, should 
be allowed over a period of five years, or over the life 
of the assets if shorter, as a deduction from profits 
for income tax purposes. In addition, all current re- 
search expenditure, such as salaries, wages, cost of 
materials, repairs and so forth, will be allowed as and 
when incurred by the trader. 

“This allowance of capital expenditure over a 
period of five years will be the rule for research car- 
ried out by a trading concern on its own account. In 
addition, I propose that any payment, whether for a 
capital purpose or not, made by a trader to a central 
research body approved by the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research shall be allowed as and 
when made, as a deduction in computing the profits 
of the concern. Contributions to research being car- 
ried out by a university or college on matters of con- 
cern to the trader’s business will similarly be allowed.” 

If Britain’s chancellor of the exchequer were to 
measure the forwardness or backwardness of his gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward postwar business and in- 
dustry against United States tax policies and the en- 
tire absence in this country of governmental postwar 
planning—aside from hints of larger and longer gov- 
ernment controls over private enterprise—he would 
have need for no feeling of slowness. 
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The Laboratory Police on 
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MADE-RITE FLOUR 


It Must Be Right 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because [t Is Made Right 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION GOALS 


LOWERED TO MEET FEED DEFICIT 


WEA Plans for 1945 Provide for High Production of Field Crops, 
With Downward Shifts in Hogs, Poultry, Eggs, Turkeys 
and Cattle—Better Balance Sought 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Faced with de- 
pleted reserves of livestock feed, the 
War Food Administration is pointing 
1945 farm production goals toward a 
sharp reduction in hogs, poultry, eggs, 
tutkeys, and cattle. 

Tentative plans provide for a con- 
tinued high level of field crops, but 
the prospective cut in livestock would 
reduce total farm and food production 
to a level between those of 1942 and 
1943. 

Livestock supplies in the last three 
years were based on the year-to-year 
production of feed, plus large reserves 
built up before the war. Those reserves 
have been used up and there is not 
enough land and manpower to expand 
feed production to levels which would be 
necessary to maintain this year’s live- 
stock numbers. 

The livestock industry ‘already is cut- 
ting back to meet lower feed levels. 


HOG GOALS TENTATIVE 


The degree of the contemplated con- 
traction is indicated by tentative goals 
on hogs. The WFA now plans to ask 
for a 1945 spring pig crop of only 57,- 
000,000 head, compared with 62,000,000 
this year and about 75,000,000 last year. 
The 1945 fall crop goal may be about 
38,000,000 head, compared with this year’s 
revised fall crop goal of about 40,000,000 


iin 


and a 1948 fall crop of about 55,000,000. 

Preliminary plans call for a reduction 
of from 10 to 15% in chickens and eggs. 

The WFA now expects, however, to 
ask farmers to maintain production of 
most crops at this year’s level. The 
1945 milk goal likewise will be kept at 
the 1944 figure. 

It is possible that the cotton goal for 
1945 may be increased for the first time 
since the war started. Farm experts ex- 
pect the end of the war in Europe to 
bring European demand for consider- 
able American cotton. Although pres- 
ent over-all supplies are relatively large, 
there are shortages of some grades. 


1945 FIELD CROP GOALS 


The tentative 1945 goals include: 

Wheat—about 68,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with 67,000,000 this year. 

Corn—about 108,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with expected 102,000,000 this 
year. 

Hogs—total 1945 crops of 95,000,000, 
compared with expected 100,000,000 this 
year and 122,000,000 in 1943. 

Eggs—about 4,250,000,000 dozen, com- 
pared with expected 4,600,000,000 this 
year. 

Poultry—700,000,000 head raised, com- 
pared with about 856,000,000 this year. 

Milk—119,000,000,000 lbs, compared 
with expected 118,000,000,000 this year. 
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New Crop Insurance Plan 
Would Broaden Protection 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Broader crop in- 
surance legislation will result if the 
amendment to the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Act, introduced in the House by 
Representative Hampton P. Fulmer, of 
South Carolina, is enacted into the law. 
Under the Fulmer amendment, crop in- 
surance will be available for wheat, cot- 
ton and flax against unavoidable damage 
resulting from drouth, flood, hail, wind, 
frost, winter kill, lightning, hurricane, 
tornado, insect infestation, plant disease 
and other unavoidable causes determined 
by local boards, 

Insurance under the amended act 
would not exceed 75% of the appraised 
average yield of these commodities and 
such insurance coverage could not ex- 
ceed costs of investment as determined 
by the board, governed by cost factors 
such as land preparation, labor, seed, 
planting, cultivation, disease or insect 
control, harvesting, ginning, hauling to 
market, fertilizer, irrigation, use of land 
and other applicable costs. 

Inclusion of other crops such as corn, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts, soybeans, sugar 
beets, citrus fruits, tame hay and any 
others may be ordered by boards when 
sufficient actuarial data are available. 

Insurance premiums at rates estab- 
lished by the boards will be payable 
either in cash or in kind. 

The Fulmer amendment to the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act contains changes as 


recommended to the House committee on 
agriculture by Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator. The inclusion of crops 
other than wheat, cotton and flax rep- 
resents an insurance trial basis for 
these commodities, the House agricul- 
ture committee report stated. 

Application of insurance provisions to 
any county will be available only if 
written applications for insurance are 
filed covering 100 farms or one third of 
the farms ordinarily producing such 
commodities in any county. 

In a recent speech at Des Moines, 
Chester Bowles, price administrator, 
urged continued use of crop insurance 
as a protection to the producer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANALYST PREDICTS SLIGHT 
WEAKNESS IN CASH WHEAT 


Manuatran, Kansas.—Slight weak- 
ness in cash wheat prices at harvest 
time this year is predicted by George 
Montgomery, grain market analyst on 
the staff of the department of agricul- 
tural economics, Kansas State College. 
He believes that low quality or high 
moisture wheat probably will sell at less 
than ceiling prices and also that the full 
scale of handling charges and protein 
premiums probably will not be main- 
tained during the heavy harvest move- 
ment. “The price of good quality wheat 
of average protein content, however, is 
not expected to decline far from the 


basic ceiling price of $1.611, for No. 1 
wheat at Kansas City,” he stated. 

The total demand for wheat during 
the season, including the demand for 
livestock feed and industrial uses, prob- 
ably will exceed the supply offered for 
sale at ceiling prices, Mr. Montgomery 
said. He expects prices to remain at 
ceiling levels after the harvest move- 
ment and said also that if the size of 
the new crop should be decreased by 
adverse conditions, prices probably would 
remain near ceiling levels through the 
harvest period. With favorable weather 
and other conditions prevailing during 
harvest, the greatest weakness in price 
that may be expected would be a de- 
cline which would provide a normal car- 
rying charge on wheat in storage, Mr. 
Montgomery believes. He doubts that 
any weakness which would develop in 
the price of No. 1 wheat would provide 
a carrying charge for more than four 
or five months. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA DROPS AMENDMENT TO 
FOREIGN OATS REGULATION 


WasHincton, D. C—A_ proposed 
amendment to MPR 511 which would 
permit emergency exportation of oats 
brought in from Canada has been side- 
tracked, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced, as reports. were re- 
ceived that the British are also seeking 
a share in the grain. 

Under the Murray bill, oats brought 
in from Canada were imported duty- 
free with the understanding that they 
be used for livestock feed or human 
consumption in this country, to relieve 
the acute domestic shortage of grain. 

The issue was brought to light recent- 
ly when the army sought to buy oats 
from private importers for use overseas. 
Customs officials ruled that if the oats 
were exported, even for army use, the 
seller would be liable for the 9c bu 
duty, and the price ceiling established 


by MPR 511 did not include the duty 


liability. At that time OPA officials 
announced that they had under consid- 
eration an amendment to rectify the 
situation. 

In the meantime, Commodity Credit 
Corp. agreed to make 82 carloads avail- 
able to the army, since no duty was 
involved in their importations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SPRING WHEAT VARIETY 
BEST SUITED FOR FEED USE 


Manpison, Wis.—A new high yielding 
spring wheat variety for Wisconsin, de- 
scribed as “primarily a feed wheat,” 
has been developed by agronomists of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The new variety, named 
“Henry” for William A. Henry, first 
dean of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, was developed by R. G. Shands, 
who says that the variety “not only pro- 
duces good but also consistent yields, 
for it is resistant to all common wheat 
diseases. It should help to eliminate bad 
wheat years in Wisconsin.” 

The flour milled from Henry wheat 
is described as of “fair bread baking 
quality.” 

All seed of the new variety has been 
released to growers of certified seed 
and some will be on the market next 
year. 
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WFA HEAD DENIES 
EGG DUMPING CHARGES 


Conversions to Feed Limited to Volume 
Necessary to Support Pledged 
Prices, E. O. Pollock Says 


Cuicaco, In1u.—Reports that the feq- 
eral government planned to “dump” 
large quantities of eggs were termed as 
“a guess” by E. O. Pollock, Midwest re- 
gional director, Food Distribution, War 
Food Administration, in a recent state- 
ment. 

“The government policy has been and 
will continue to support the price of 
eggs to the farmer,” Mr. Pollock stated, 
“Under this program we have taken 
possession of a lot of eggs, for some of 
which we have not found immediate stor- 
age. As of June 1, we were holding 
476 cars of current receipts (ungrad- 
ed). We have filled just about all the 
storage space available, and we have 
these comparatively few cars remaining.” 

Mr. Pollock pointed out that the car- 
loads of eggs now held by the govern- 
ment are a very small percentage of to- 
tal egg production since the government 
undertook price support and marketing 
programs in January, 1944. “The total 
egg production from Jan, 1, 1944, to 
June 1 is close to 30,000,000,000 eggs. 
This represents 138,888 carloads of 600 
cases each. Consumer demand, increased 
by a nation-wide campaign in which en- 
larged egg consumption was _ urged, 
plus requirements for our war program 
and our price support programs, has 
taken care of all of these eggs to date 
but 476 cars. This figure represents 
less than 3-10 of 1% of this huge record- 
breaking production.” 

Announcement that the government 
planned to convert a limited quantity 
of eggs, for which no storage space was 
available, to animal feed was made by 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
in Washington on May 29. “These con- 
versions will be made only in such vol- 
ume and for such a time as necessary 
to carry out price support commitments 
to producers,” Administrator Jones 
stated. 

“The current reports of ‘egg dump- 
ing’ are based on this statement,” Mr. 
Pollock stated. “The amount of eggs 
which we may convert into animal feed 
is undetermined, but will be limited to 
current receipt eggs purchased under 
the price support plan, which guaran- 
tees farmers who are producing eggs 
under war food program a minimum 
price of 27c doz,” he stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVISION 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—F. E. LaShelle, 
Jr., and Charles E, Olson have been ap- 
pointed vice presidents of the Larrowe 
Division of General Mills, Inc., Harry 
A. Bullis, president, has announced. Mr. 
LaShelle will continue in his duties in 
charge of sales for the division an‘ also 
of director of feed sales service of the 
feed manufacturing divisions for the 
whole company. Mr. Olson will continue 
his administrative responsibilities and 
will be succeeded as comptroller by J: 
StewartWilson. “These appointments 
will continue the company policy of 
strengthening the Larrowe Division of 
General Mills,’ Mr. Bullis said. 
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O understand what is going on in 

{ the food industry we must take 

into consideration the effect the 
war has had on our whole national life. 
To meet the requirements of the armed 
forces, it was necessary to take millions 
of men. The heavy production sched- 
ules necessary to provide guns, ships, 
tanks and planes, and countless other 
war materials, created jobs for millions. 
The result has been that the national 
income has more than doubled. In 1939 
it was $70,000,000,000 and in 1943 it 
was $143,000,000,000. The price of prac- 
tically everything has risen since the 
war began in 1939. 

Since most of our food supply comes 
from the farm, let us see what has hap- 
pened to the prices paid to farmers. 
According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, crops which brought 89c in 
1939 brought $1.81 in 1943. In other 
words, the over-all price paid by food 
manufacturers for raw materials has 
more than doubled. We surely do not 
begrudge the farmer these higher prices 
for his crops because we know that he, 
too, has had higher production costs. 
As a matter of fact, we are glad that 
the farmer is prospering for unless he 
makes a fair return we cannot have a 
healthy national economy. The farmer 
is making a magnificent contribution to 
the war effort under many handicaps, 
and America owes him a debt of grati- 
tude. 

In addition to the price paid to the 
farmer for raw material, the other prin- 
cipal factor determining the price of 
food is labor. According to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the hourly wage rates 
paid by the food manufacturers have 
also risen. Where labor in the food in- 
dustry in 1939 was paid at the rate of 
$1, today it is being paid at the rate 
of $1.31. Let me make it perfectly 
clear that the manufacturers do not be- 
grudge labor these gains. With the cost 
of living up, labor is entitled to the in- 
creases it has received. Labor, too, has 
won the respect and gratitude of Amer- 
ica for its contribution. 

I am citing these figures primarily to 
point out that through the pressure of 
wartime conditions there have been in- 
creased costs of production which must 
be reflected in the retail price of food. 
All elements—farm prices, labor cost:, 
manufacturing costs and retail prices, 
must. be kept in balance. If they are 
not then equitable price controls become 
impossible and without price control in 
wartime, we would have inflation. 


FOOD PRICES 


What effect has all of this had upon 
the prices consumers pay for food? 
When consumers go to the grocery store 
today they pay $1.34 for the same gro- 
ceries bought in 19389 for $1. 

There is one other point which is of 
great interest. It is that the price of 
food has been stabilized for the past 
year. In May, 1943, the retail price of 
food stood at an index figure of 143. 
Today it is at 134.1. In other words, 
the price of food has dropped 9 points 
in the past year. According to the 
Department of Labor, food costs have 
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The Food Industries in Wartime 
By Paul S. Willis 


President, Grocery Manufacturers of America 


been more stable during the past year 
than at any time during the past 10 
years. 

How do these figures compare with 
prices prevailing in the last war? We 
had no Office of Price Administration 
in the last war. When the United States 
entered the war, in April, 1917, food 


prices were at the same level they are 
today. But as more and more items 
became scarce, prices skyrocketed to an 
index figure of 186, 52 points higher 
than they are today, This will give a 
concrete idea of how effective has been 
the effort of government and industry 
working together in keeping prices down. 
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I want to go on record that this or. 
ganization, the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, and its members strongly 
favor the continuance of effective price 
control. Price control is saving billions 
of dollars in the prices we would other- 
wise have to pay today for the neces. 
sities of life and it is also saving Amer- 
ica billions in taxes we would otherwise 
have to pay in the future. 

This organization is convinced that 
price control must be continued, cer. 
tainly for the duration of the war. In 
order to be effective price controls :yst 
cover all of the elements that enter into 
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the costs of production. 

Some people have the mistaken idea 
that when prices rise, this also means 
that profits automatically rise. That 
js not the case. The cost of a finished 
food product represents the sum’ total 
of the price paid to the farmer for raw 
material, plus the cost of labor, proc- 
essing, distribution and taxes. When 
the food manufacturer has to pay more 
for his raw materials, labor and _ serv- 
ices, he has no alternative except to 
adjust his prices accordingly. 

According to the official figures of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of 
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the United States government, there has 
been no profiteering among the food 
manufacturers. To the contrary, there 
has been an actual decline in their net 
earnings per unit of sale. According to 
these government figures the net rate of 
profit of the food manufacturers dropped 
from 4%,c on their dollar sales in 1939 
to about 3c in 1943. No fair-minded 
person would call this profiteering. 
There is no comparable industry which 
takes as little in the form of profits as 
does the food industry. It probably is 
the most highly competitive, narrow- 
margined industry in the world. 








You're “on trial” with those new customers that flock to 
your store today. They come to your shop for two reasons: 


; They’re kept busy working at war jobs and have no 
® time to do their own baking at home. 


Their own limited supplies of rationed ingredi- 
® ents have forced them to depend at least par- 


tially on you for baked goods. 
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your baked goods. They will judge 
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you by the quality you give them 





If the net profits of the food manu- 
facturers were entirely eliminated it 
would have very little, if any, effect on 
the retail price of any of the important 
food items you buy. Let us take as 
an example the staff of life—a loaf of 
bread. According to government figures 
the manufacturers’ net profit on a 10c 
loaf of bread is three mills or less than 
one half a cent. 

Supposing the manufacturers’ profits 
were completely eliminated, the house- 
wife still would have to pay 9.7c or 
actually 10c for the same loaf, The 
only hitch in that idea is that there 


today. What kind of impression are 


you making? If they like your baked 


goods today, many of them will con- 
tinue to buy your cakes, pies and 


cookies when this war is over, and 


feminine workers have returned to a Be 


more normal home life. 


MAKERS OF 


PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND 


The answer is in your hands. And 


days to meet the increased demand 
for your goods. But don’t be tempted 


women would prefer to have less, 
and have it good! 


that answer is quality! Sure, you’ve 
got to stretch your ingredients these 


to lower your quality in order to 
meet this greater demand. Most 
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would be no fresh, daily baked loaf of 
bread for her to get. 

If you take away the incentive to 
produce the goods, you destroy the busi- 
ness. If you destroy the business, you 
destroy its service to the community. 


NEW WAR ERA 

It seems to me that we are now en- 
tering a new era in the progress of the 
war. Victory for the United Nations 
is assured. The big remaining question 
is, when will Germany collapse? Since 
this thought is uppermost in everyone’s 
mind, it is natural to look back on what 
happened in the food industry at the end 
of the last World War. During and 
after the last World War we had no 
effective price controls. We all remem- 
ber that food prices skyrocketed to un- 
heard of heights. When the war broke 
out in Europe in the summer of 1914 
the retail price of food stood at an 
index figure of 78, according to the 
Bureau of Labor statistics. When the 
armistice was signed, food prices were 
up to 143 points on the index. The 
worst inflation took place after the war, 
from November, 1918, until August, 
1920, when food prices climbed to an 
all-time high of 186. 

In othef words, the over-all price of 
food more than doubled. The price of 
some scarce items climbed even higher. 
Sugar sold as high as 28c lb, wholesale, 
and 35c lb at retail as compared with 
a normal price of about 5c lb. Wheat 
prices were up almost double. When 
the bottom fell out of the market in 
August, 1920, prices dropped so rapidly 
that this industry suffered an inventory 
loss of about 11 billion dollars. Then 
prices again sought their normal level. 

Are we likely to face something similar 
at the end of this war? I don’t think 
so. For through the co-operation of 
government and industry, prices on most 
products have been held at a level dur- 
ing this war which is fairly close to 
normal. As I said, sugar sold as high 
as 28c in the last war, Today it is 
selling for about 514,c lb—approximately 
its normal peacetime price. 

The prices of canned goods and other 
processed foods are also at levels today 
which are very near normal. Therefore, 
because we have largely avoided the 
evils of inflation, the danger of a seri- 
ous deflation is not very great. 

In several important ways we have 
benefited by the experiences of the last 
war. For example, no long-range plans 
were made while the last war was still 
going on to provide for the orderly han- 
dling of food surpluses. The farmets 
and industry were then urged to pro- 
duce and produce. When the peace 
came, markets were flooded and wide- 
spread bankruptcies were the order of 
the day. Today, while the war is still 
in progress, the War Food Administra- 
tion is already taking control of the 
situation. Under the direction of Lee 
Marshall, the first move of WFA is to 
now carefully analyze all government 
purchases and inventories so as to pre- 
vent the existence of any excessive stocks 
when the war is over. There are a lot 
of details to be worked out but I think 
we all agree this is a business-like ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Another way in which we are benefit- 
ing from the experiences of the last war 
is in the matter of employment. Out- 
standing men in industry are now mak- 
ing concrete, specific plans for the re- 
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employment of our men who are in the 
armed services. There is every reason 
to expect that industry will absorb a 
large proportion of these men and pre- 
vent widespread unemployment. 

We are certainly in a better position 
now to build a successful and enduring 
peace than we were in 1918. 

A number of changes have taken place 
during this war which will have an im- 
portant bearing on the future. Farm 
prices are at a high level today. Wash- 
ington is legally committed to maintain- 
ing the prices of most important food 
and fiber crops through the period of 


STOCKED FOR'UUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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after-war adjustment, not at the peak 
levels of today but high enough to en- 
able farmers to keep themselves in good 
financial condition. 

Wage rates are substantially higher 
than they were in the 1930’s. And be- 
cause organized labor is so politically 
powerful it seems improbable that base 
wage rates will be cut very much. These 
two factors, high farm prices and labor 
rates, combined with the huge accumu- 
lated purchasing power in the hands of 
the public, indicate an era of after-war 
prosperity which should be sustained for 
some time. It may surprise you to 
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learn that the accumulated purchasing 
power in this country at the end of 1943 
was estimated at $85,000,000,000 and this 
is expected to rise to $110,000,000,000 by 
the end of 1944. 

For every dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise available today people have $2.50 
to spend. When peacetime production 
is resumed the public demand will be 
for quality. They have money to spend 
and they will want the best. 

Looking ahead to the return of peace 
one thing is certain. Your number one 
job will be to produce the finest quality 
product, to sell at the lowest possible 
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assures FULL ENRICHMENT! 


AVOID inadequate enrichment by using Red 
“B-E-T-S’*—the bread-enrichment tablets 
with the safety factor. 

By adding two of these tablets for each 100 
pounds of flour, you enrich your baked loaf uni- 
formly, with all required vitamins and minerals, 
safely above minimum levels despite baking losses 
or variations in natural vitamin-mineral content of 


The slight premium—only 414¢ per 1000 pounds 
of bread—is negligible in comparison with the 
extra protection and all the other advantages you 
get in this easy, accurate, economical method. 

Write for new, reduced prices. For more detailed 
consult our TECHNICAL SALES 
SERVICE ...no cost or obligation. 


*B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, originated by and 
exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
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price and to offer the public the very 
best value. For competition, in my 
opinion, will be stronger than ever he- 
fore. In order to maintain a position 
of leadership, a manufacturer will have 
to continue to do the most efficient and 
effective job possible. 
¥ ¥ 
Eprtror’s Nore.—These remarks by Mir. 
Willis are extracts from a recent talk 
before the Biscuit and Cracker Many- 
facturers Association at Chicago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Red Cross Nutrition 
Broadcasts Tell 
Facts to Housewives 


“Food for All,” a new radio program 
on nutrition, is being presented for the 
benefit of homemakers of America by the 
American Red Cross. 





The program, a 
series of nine transcribed shows com- 
bining a dramatic presentation of the 
progress of nutrition, with factual in- 
formation on the Basic Seven Food 
Groups and other aspects of the Na- 
tional Wartime Nutrition Program, fea- 
tures Miss Melva Bakkie, national nu- 
trition director of the American Red 
Cross, and Wallace Kadderly, head of 
the radio division of the Department 
of Agriculture. In addition, each show 
features a message from a recognized 
leader in the field of nutrition or allied 
activity. 

The “Food for All” transcriptions were 
contributed to the American Red Cross 
by the American Institute of Baking. 
All bakers and food dealers are asked 
to co-operate with local Red Cross 
chapters in promoting the program in 
every community where it is broadcast. 


‘To this end, a member of the institute 


has prepared a sound slide film empha- 
sizing the importance of the Red Cross 
home-front service and explaining how 
co-operation by the baking industry can 
help assure the largest possible listening 
audience. 

The “Food for All” program has been 
scheduled for broadcast in Los Angeles, 
Sacramento and San Francisco, Cal; 
New Haven, Conn; Atlanta and Savan- 
nah, Ga; Birmingham, Ala; New Or- 
leans, Shreveport, Monroe and /iaton 
Rouge, La; Jackson, Miss; Rochester, 
N. Y; Spokane and Tacoma, Wash: Po- 
catello, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Definite broadcast dates are now 
being set for other cities. 

Guest speakers on “Food for All” 
include Judge Marvin Jones, U. S. War 


Food Administrator; Dr. Rober R. 
Williams, National Research Council; 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe, associate pro‘essor 
of medicine, New York University; M. 
L. Wilson, chief, nutrition program 
branch, Office of Food Distribution; 


Paul V. McNutt, war manpower com- 
missioner; Major General Norma’ 4 
Kirk, surgeon general, U. S. Army; 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general, U. S. Public Health Service; 
and Rear Admiral Harold W. Smith, 
U. S. Navy. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
Custard filled dessert which became 
contaminated was responsible for 18 
cases of food poisoning at a Minne- 
apolis hotel recently. 
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SHORTAGES of help and rationed ingredients may 

continue to plague you—but good flour you can have 

GENERAL OFFICES without restriction. Talk to the Standard Milling Company 
900 WEST sacKkcen Sie. representative . . . depend upon him to take care of you. 
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2 Avoid cripples that waste 
ingredients 


.. Use Good Flour 
















3 Remember...rationing of other 
foods won't last forever 


Keep Your Bread Quality 
High! 

GOOD FLOUR IS THE 
FOUNDATION OF GOOD BREAD 


———e 
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Revised Methods Determine 
GMPR Ceilings on New Products 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Several changes 
in methods of determining maximum 
prices for new kinds of merchandise 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation have been announced by the Office 
of Price Administration. The rules ap- 
ply to bread and similar products. 

The main effect is to set up a more 
precise set of standards for selecting 
“comparable commodities” that can be 


used as the basis for computing mark- 
ups on items that are not similar to any 
handled by the seller or his competitor 
in March, 1942. The changes apply to 
retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers. 

The amendment does not affect the 
basic pricing method used under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
(Section 2), by means of which the 
seller takes as his ceiling price the 
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highest price at which he or his com- 
petitor delivered or offered the same or 
a similar item in March, 1942. What 
is affected is the second pricing method, 
which a seller uses when neither he nor 
his competitor sold or offered to sell the 
same or a similar commodity, Under 
this method, he refers to a “compar- 
able” commodity for the purpose of 
securing a mark-up. Using his cost 
for the commodity he is pricing, apply- 
ing the mark-up taken from the “com- 
parable” commodity, he arrives at a 
ceiling price. 

By making the standards of compar- 
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ability more exact and relating them 
more closely to current operations, rath. 
er than to operations during the March, 
1942, base period, OPA said that it ex. 
pects to make the pricing of new mer- 
chandise easier for the seller and more 
readily enforceable by the agency. 

For producers of manufacturers, the 
“most comparable commodity” must 
meet these tests: 

1, It must belong to the narrowest 
trade category that also includes the 
commodity being priced. 

2. It must have a current unit direct 
cost varying from that of the commodity 
being priced by not more than 25% of 
the latter cost, 

3. It must be currently produced by 
the seller or, if he is not currently pro- 
ducing a comparable commodity, it must 
have been produced by him within the 
12 months preceding his use of this 
pricing method. 

Where more than one commodity meets 
all of the above tests, the one selected 
must be the one with a current direct 
cost nearest to the current direct cost 
of the new commodity. 

Manufacturers are still required to 
report to the nearest OPA district office 
their maximum prices, computed ac- 
cording to the new provisions, in those 
cases where they produce or sell « “com- 
parable commodity.” 

Wholesalers and retailers who have no 
comparable commodity must secure max- 
imum prices for new merchandise by 
application to their OPA district office. 
Manufacturers, however, submit their 
applications directly to the national of- 
fice. The procedure has been speeded 
up so that the applicant submits a pro- 
posed maximum price which automatical- 
ly, becomes approved unless contrary 
action is taken by OPA within 20 days. 

Included in the new action is a dele- 
gation of authority to OPA regional ad- 
ministrators to pass upon prices reported 
or established except those manufactur- 
ers’ prices over which the national office 
retains control. Regional administrators 
are authorized to issue orders estab- 
lishing prices or pricing methods for 
wholesalers or retailers within their re- 


spective regions. The price «dminis- 
trator reserves jurisdiction over mant- 
facturers’ prices, which must be estab- 
lished upon application. He may also 


issue orders fixing ceiling prices for 
sale or resale of any commodity under 
the regulation, at any level either locally 
or on a national basis. 

Orders previously issued under the 


General Maximum Price Regulation re- 
main in force. It is not necessary for 
sellers to apply for new maximu prices 
if they have already priced in accord- 
ance with the regulation or hive had 

| order. 


their prices established by speci 

Forms used for reporting prices com- 
puted by use of the automatic formula 
have been revised to bring them into 
agreement with the new criteria 2nd with 
other changes in the regulation. Retail- 
ers, wholesalers and manufactur:s may 
obtain these forms from OP. field 
offices. 

The amendment became effective 
June 1. 
SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--—— 

DOLLY MADISON MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A three-day meet- 
ing of department managers and officials 
of the Dolly Madison Cake Co., part of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., 4S held 
recently at Kansas City. Every phase 
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Pinander Milling Company is known 
Stamina of their bakers flours, milled 


spuing wheats of the great Northwest. 


characterized by good fermentation 


-under exact milling and laboratory control to 
rigid standards and specifications. You may select the flours best suited to 


your particular baking requirements with the same assurance of baking success. 


Ask the Commander representative for full information 


about these special bakers flours. 


Commander « Miss Minneapolis « Maplesota « Minneapolis Best 
Big Diamond « Commander Whole Wheat Flour 
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- of the cake business was discussed dur- 
ing the conference, at which 38 men 
were present. Sales programs, advertis- 
ing budgets and other topics were dis- 
cussed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

OVERDRAWN ON SUGAR 

Mary E. Eisenbrandt, proprietor of 
the Welcome Bakery, Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently was penalized for overdrawing 
her ration bank account for sugar. She 
was suspended from dealing in sugar 
for two weeks, plus any additional time 
found necessary to adjust her sugar 
ration account. 
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BREAD QUALITY AND WAR RESTRICTIONS 


By Guy T. Shiverdecker 
Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co. 


FOr many years the baking industry 
has been aware of the job necessary 
to raise the standards of the baking 
business to the enviable position it has 
attained in the past three years. With 
restrictions placed on many practices 
that have cost the baking industry a 
fortune in past years, we have been able 


to continue to supply the people of our 
nation with the best food that can be 
had at no increased cost to them what- 
soever. In spite of all the increased 
costs that were absorbed by the bakers, 
very few, if any, had to complain about 
the absence of profits. 

Now that we have reached this point 





B-P Single Lap Tray Oven 
with Automatic Unloader at 
Fischer's Bakery, Cincinnati. 
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DO NOT FAIL TO HAVE YOUR NEXT TRAY OVEN EQUIPPED WITH A B-P AUTOMATIC UNLOADER 


Unloading made more comfortable for the operator. 


No hot pans to handle at loading end of oven. 


L abor saving. 


Only ordinary care in maintenance. 


Avoids confusion in operator’s movements. 


Dumper located at remote point from loading position. 


E fficient for ovens of 2000 loaves per hour and over. 


Requires no set pan sizes. 


A POSITIVE INVESTMENT IN SMOOTH FLOWING PRODUCTION 


Use B-P Dixon’s Graphite Oven Chain Lu- 
bricant on conveyors of all traveling Ovens 


B-P EG CIPFRERE €83 T3 
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what are we going to do about it? | 
suggest we must continue to improve 
our quality until the housewife will be 
unable to compete with us. The more 
generations that come up the easier that 
competition will be. Most of us know 
that the busy housewife has little or 
no time for any kind of baking. Jp. 
less a great change alters the coming 
generation future housewives will lave 
less time to spend in the kitchen. 

Many have watched the progress of 
the baking industry from crude jiand 
shops to today’s automatic plants, from 
the skilled workers in those hand shops 
to plants being run today with only 
one or two men capable of doin all 
jobs, including watching the fermenta- 
tion of the products produced. Many 
have watched the progress from a lean 
formula to a rich one, from the correct 
pan size to pans having 1 oz of dough to 
10 cubic inches. We have seen the style 
of bread change from the old-fashioned 
round top to twist, cross pan, end to 
end, folded over and even taken off the 
rounder without molding. 

Nearly every baker took the line of 
least resistance and did just as his 
competitor, only a little better, with the 
result that in the early thirties 90% of 
all bread was twist bread. 
beautiful in appearance and _ a little 
tough to eat, but the outstanding thing 


It was very 


about it was that it was easy to make. 
We did not have to know when the fer- 
was off, the 


mentation bread 


looked good anyway. 


usually 


The only trouble was we could not get 
enough people eating bread. 
our customers complained that we were 
We bakers knew 


Many times 


not baking it enough. 


better. Nobody could tell us it was 
not well baked. Too late did we learn 
that it was doughy inside regardless 


of how long it was baked. 

This was happening when materials 
were plentiful and all the right kind 
of help that any one needed was avail 
able. It was easy sailing in those days. 
Some doctors were telling their patients 
that 


These statements did not help any, but 


bread was not good for them. 
somehow we maintained enough volume 
to keep us in business, Often 


together to talk about what should be 


ve got 


done but that is about as far as we ever 
went with it. 

When the government war orders were 
issued many of us thought, “this is the 
end.” It will be impossible to adhere 
strictly to the code and continue to 
vperate. We soon learned we }i:1 been 
doing some things we should have elim- 
inated years ago. Personally | believe 
the baking business will be b: ier of 
if most of the restrictions ar never 
lifted. A few mistakes were ‘..de in 
the first order, but they soon w«re rec- 
tified. 

Bakers should be proud of ‘ie fact 


their products have been chose: as 4 


medium through which vitamins. neces- 
sary to any healthy nation, are ft nished 
to all classes of our people. We must 
recognize this as a tribute paid ‘0 the 
baking business by our governmc:'t. It 
has afforded us the greatest oppy tunity 
to bring out a selling point tiat we 
have ever had. 

With the shortage of many « ential 
ingredients, drastic reductions 0 these 
materials in formulas were necessary. 
Bread quality was at stake. Several 


of us forgot all the things we did to 
produce the best loaf of twist bread 
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in any market. Many bakers even for- 
got about speeding up the overhead 
proofer to enable them to maintain pro- 
duction schedules and keep the oven full 
of bread. When reverting to plain top 
bread by the same token they forgot to 
slow it down again. All in all producing 
a good loaf of plain top bread presented 
many problems to a great number of 
bakers. Even with plentiful materials 
making plain top bread after years of 
twisting was in itself a job. Many pro- 
duction superintendents never had any 
experience with plain top bread. 

The manpower _ shortage, unless 





























watched very carefully, will be one of 
the greatest factors affecting quality of 
bakery products. Armed forces and 
war industries have taken key men from 
bakeries. It is now at the point if one 
more man is lost, operations in many 
bakeries will be hampered. 

For some reason it seems hard to in- 
still the interest necessary to make a 
good bakery employee. People who are 
being trained in bakeries today just 
don’t seem to get the right attitude to 
handle bakery products as they should 
be handled. 

We bakers know that regardless of 
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how perfect fermentation, handling of 
products must be done by people who 
are interested and well trained. Any 
step along the line of production can 
break quality. To the average man who 
knows fermentation there is something 
sacred about producing a loaf of bread 
that to him is the duplicate of the one 
he has in his mind. 

With only one or two men in each 
plant with the necessary attitude to 
maintain quality, it has become almost 
impossible to go through a working day 
without something happening whether 
large or small to impair the quality of 





“WF you want sound advice about radio,” a network radio station 


manager told a baker recently, “you should consult The W. E. 


Long Co. They are the recognized leaders in radio for bakers. 


And that is sound advice if you have radio problems—or 


want the kind of radio advertising and promotion that is now 


selling bread all over Canada and the United States. 


Pioneers in the field of radio for bakery sales, The W. E. Long 


Whatever your radio problem, ask your own radio 
station manager, and he'll tell you— ‘consult 
The W. E. Long Co.” Write now. Right Now. 


Co. is recognized by radio networks and independent stations 
for successful live radio shows, transcriptions and spots. 

Over a quarter million W.E. Long transcribed spots were used 
by bakers on the air in 1943 while several Long Co. feature 
shows are now piling up popularity and higher ratings after two 


or more years on the larger independent and network stations. 














our bakery products. As soon as map. 
power is available we will be faced with 
one of the greatest problems we haye 
ever encountered, that of training pro. 
duction personnel and creating an jp. 
centive to attract young people to the 
baking field. 
' Recently we have been granted per- 
mission to increase the weight of the 
loaf 2 oz or over. This has been , 
step in the right direction for bread 
flavor. Many bakeries have reduced 
scaling weights in the past 10 to } 
years without reducing pan sizes, all of 
which constantly changed bread flavor. 
Longer proofing time was necessary t 
maintain the same loaf volume ye 
thought the consumer would like. This 
caused bread to be very soft. It also 
created the habit of the housewife of 
feeling every loaf on the shelf to get 
the softest one displayed. This is one 
habit I am afraid will be hard to break, 

I am sure that we would be very 
happy if it were possible to retain ou 
present volume of business and produce 
it with the ease and lack of difficulties 
that were prevalent before 1939. We 
can be almost positive that our labor 
problems will right themselves after 
this war. We have the business at the 
present, so the responsibility of maintain- 
ing our present volume rests on the 
shoulders of all bakers. Quality and 
business ethics are the two factors that 
will determine whether the housewife 
working in war plants today and buying 
our bakery products, will continue to 
do so after she returns to the role of a 
housewife with some leisure time on her 
hands. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—These remarks by Mr. 
Shiverdecker, who is first vice president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, are extracts from a recent talk 
before the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists at Minneapolis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DRIED MILK ADVISORY GROUP 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Appointment of 
a dried milk industry food advisory 
committee to confer with the Office of 
Price Administration regarding such 
pricing actions as will best promote 
and advance the industry and aid the 
war effort has been announced. Men- 
bership of the committee follows: 

C. E. Beardslee, Borden Co., New 
York; Frank Bremner, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago; L. A. Chapin, Dairymen’s 
League Co-op. Association, New York; 
C. E. Gray, Golden State Co., Ltd, San 
Francisco; H. R. Leonard, Twin City 
Milk Producers Association, St. Paul; 
F. B. Lucia, Dried Milk Products Co-op, 
Eau Claire, Wis; John D. McEwen, 
Steffen Ice Cream Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
C. M. Peterson, Kraft Cheese Co., Mir- 
neapolis; Frank Stone, Land 0’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis; R. » 
Waltz, Consolidated Dairy Products 
Co., Seattle. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Grain Grades 
HOSE of you who feel that the pres 
ent grain grading standards no long: 

er reflect the true utility value of = 

should get a chuckle from this: In 185 

the standards for oats were “No. 1 

be clean and sound,” and “Rejected— 

unsound and too dirty for No. 1.” And 
that was all there was to oats standards 

88 years ago; no if’s and and’s and but's 

about it.—P. D. in Milling Production. 
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pO YOU KNOW . oF 


agai APM OM gag Ga gg Gi PMs gO, 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 59 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


the baking industry. 


1.—When shells for custard and pump- 
kin pies are made up about 24 hours 
ahead and allowed to dry out somewhat 
before using them, it has been found that 
soakage will be decreased. True or false? 

2—The pH of a molasses cake should 
be below 7. True or false? 

3—When discussing frozen fruit, the 
term three to one pack means 3 lbs of 
sugar is used with 1 Ib of fruit. True 
or false? 

4—There is no objection to using am- 
monia in French doughnuts. True or 
false? 

5—The humidity in the refrigerator 
when making retarded rolls should be 
about 85 to 88%. 


6—When replacing honey with sugar 


True or false? 


ina bread dough about 20% more sugar 
will have to be used in order to obtain 
the same sweetness in the finished loaves. 
True or false? 

7—The addition of a small amount of 
citric acid will improve the flavor of 
canned peaches when they are flat. True 
or false? 

8—The crust color of angel food can 
be improved by replacing 10% of the 
cane or beet sugar with corn sugar. 
True or false? 

9—Some bakers soak their raisins in 
a malt solution in order that they will 
remain soft and also have less tendency 
to burn during baking. True or false? 

10.—It is not possible to keep unbaked 
pies in a refrigerator for any length of 
time, similar to retarded sweet dough 


products. True or false? 


CITATION FOR SEABEE 
BAKER 
Unit Citation, in 


recognition of his service with the 





A Presidential 


Seabees on Guadalcanal during the 
bitterest fighting there, was awarded 
recently to John Robert Hillinger, 
Navy baker third-class. 
the baking of thousands of loaves of 
bread to feed the Americans fighting 
on Guadalcanal was Hillinger’s job 
during most of the four months he 
was on the island. Baking up to 
1,000 loaves of bread a day by hand, 
using one large oven, was in itself 
a tough job, Hillinger says. Being 
under daily bombing and shelling by 
the Japs made it doubly difficult. 
Despite these difficulties, Hillinger 
and his fellow Seabee bakers, who 


shared their lone oven with another 


Assisting in 


Navy unit on an every-other-day 
basis, managed to supply bread not 
only for their own battalion, but for 
Army Air Corpsmen, survivors of 
ship sinkings, and others. Hillinger 
was motorman for the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines before the war. 


i i 
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dough products a lean formula will work 
True or 


just as well as a rich one. 
false? 

\ tla 13.—In making short sponge cakes, the 
; shortening should be added after the 


flour has been mixed in. True or false? 

14.—The government standard for rais- 
in bread states that the loaves must 
contain not less than 5 oz of raisins per 


pound of baked bread. True or false? 





11.—For best results Bismarcks should 15.—Some baking powders manufac- 
be filled after they are fried. True or tured contain more starch than others. 
false? True or false? 

12.—When making retarded sweet 16.—Sugar and water should be cooked 
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to a temperature of 340 to 342° F. when 
making boiled icing. True or false? 


17.—Whole wheat flour turns rancid 
faster than white flour. True or false? 

18.—The fat content of whole milk 
powder is about 2714%. True or false? 

19.—Invert syrup is used in sponge 
cakes to improve the keeping quality. 
True or false? 


20.—Twenty pounds of sweetened con- 
densed skim milk, used in a bread or 
roll dough, can be replaced by using 
4 lbs of skim milk powder, 6 lbs of 
water and 10 Ibs of cane or beet sugar. 
True or false? 





IN FRONT! 


Eight backs stroking in perfect rhythm. That's team- 
work; every man pulling his weight to bring victory. 
The same kind of teamwork, between producer, 
processor and distributor, is putting dextrose ahead. 
There it will stay as more and more people learn 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent; 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 








through national magazine and radio advertising 
about this great food-energy sugar. 

Better breads, baked with dextrose sugar, are 
the choice of people who consistently see and hear 
about dextrose in magazines and on the air. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











CERELOSE DEXTROSE ( 
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Wasuinoeton, D. C,—The baking in- 
dustry did not share in the recent sugar 
bonus available to industrial users dur- 
ing the second quarter which brought all 
industrial consumers up to an equal 
basis of 80% of the basic period. When 
the second quarter allocation was an- 
nounced the baking industry received 
slightly preferential treatment. over 
candy manufacturers, the soft drink 
trade and others. 


Bakers Ignored in New Sugar 
Allotment Equalization Move 


While the baking industry is unmis- 
takably disappointed over the Office of 
Price Administration decision, there was 
a certain sympathetic understanding over 
the position of OPA officials who were 
forced to make the decision. Other in- 
dustry groups, particularly the soft 
drink and candy trade, were expected 
to exert heavy pressure for equality as 
sugar stocks increased. OPA officials 
said that, inasmuch as they were pre- 


pared to meet emergencies which might 
develop in the ‘bakery industry if sugar 
shortages arose, they could not continue 
a differential ration basis for certain 
segments of all industry. The basic 
principle of rationing is an equality of 
treatment of all consumers and differ- 
ential treatment is generally applied only 
when it is necessary to reduce supplies 
but to maintain an industry on a basic 
operating level. 

However, the recent OPA action plac- 
ing all industrial users of sugar on a 
parity was made retroactive to April 1. 
As the increase was authorized in mid- 








really got to have.”* 


That’s how WYTASE has come to be an essential 
ingredient in so many bakeries all over Canada and 
the United States—for bread of improved color 
and consumer appetite appeal that you always get 


with WYTASE. 


The WYTASE representative will be glad to show 
you what WYTASE can mean to your loaf of bread. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and S. May Streets 


“GOT TO HAVE , 
WYTASE 


@ Commenting on his excellent loaf of bread, with 
its good color and nice texture, this baker said: 
“WYTASE is working good. It’s something we’ve 








e Chicago, Illinois 












* Original report on file; 








TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 








~ 





al 


May this represents a windfall to other 
industrial consumers and bakery officials 
feel that, if this latitude was available, 
the bakery industry could have beep 
given more liberal treatment, having an 
obviously greater measure of essential. 
ity than some of the other industria] 
consumers favored by amendment 19 to 
Revised Ration Order 3 which accom. 
plished the equality. 

It is believed that OPA is prepared 
to provide additional cane or beet sugar 
supplies to bakers who may be faced 
with stoppage of operations through 
inability to obtain corn sugar but can- 
not find cause now for a definite commit- 
ment to the baking industry as a whole, 
The broad OPA policy is to provide 
sugar supplies to all industrial sugar 
consumers to meet basic requirements 
with certain variations of essentiality 
between industries, recognized by both 
OPA and WFA officials. 


BREAD '!S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


INDUSTRIAL ALLOTMENTS 
MADE BY OPA DISTRICTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—To relieve over- 
worked local war price and rationing 
boards of the technical industrial user 
rationing program, the Office of Price 
Administration has directed transfer of 
the registration files of bakers and other 
industrial users from local War Price 
and Rationing Boards to the OPA dis- 
trict offices or to special boards. 





While the basic system of granting 
quarterly allotments to these industrial 
users remains unchanged, the calcula- 
tions will be made in the future by the 
district offices or the special boards, 
Each industrial user will be notified by 
letter of the address at which his file 
is to be handled and that thereafter he 
should deal directly with the new office. 

“Our local boards have done an out- 
standing job in handling the technical 
details of the industrial user program,” 
Colonel Bryan Houston, OPA Deputy 
Administrator for Rationing, said. 
“However, the work load has _ now 
reached a point where it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for boards to ad- 
minister the program. In addition to 
relieving boards of this work load, we 
believe that our district office personnel 
can now be more effective in the ad- 
ministration of the industrial user pro- 
gram.” 

Under present OPA plans the trans- 
fer will be completed by May 15 so that 
the offices to which the transfer is made 
will be able to issue third quarter allot- 
ments without delay. 

On Jan. 1 the. three separate applica- 
tion forms previously used for obtain- 
ing meat-fats, processed food and sugar, 
were consolidated into a single new form 
for obtaining allotments of all rationed 
foods. The industrial user program was 
further simplified by granting all food 
allotments on a quarterly basis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———~ 





WLB GRANTS WAGE RAISE 

The Regional War Labor Board in 
Cleveland recently granted a 5¢ an hour 
wage increase to employees of the Lake- 
side Biscuit Co. Toledo, Ohio, but 
denied the union’s request for a 10 
hourly bonus payable seven months after 
the war and designed, union workers 
said, to cure absenteeism. 

The workers are members of Local 
12, UAW-CIO. They stopped work for 
four days because of WLB delay in de- 
ciding the case. 
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Baking Industry’s Postwar Planning 


By Ralph D. Ward 


Chairman of the Board, American Bakers Association 


HE American Bakers Associa- 

tion’s. postwar planning commit- 

tee includes representatives from 
various areas of the country, from all 
segments of the industry; legal and 
technical advisors are represented, gov- 
ernment representation is included, 
and there are other valuable connec- 
tions in the membership of the commit- 
tee which will make its approach very 
complete. 

This committee has been at work for 
some time conducting researches of va- 
rious kinds through subcommittees. They 
have gathered considerable data through 
questionnaires, and they have sought 
outside advice where, necessary. An in- 
terim report has been ‘made of the scope 
of their plans and there is a healthy dis- 
cussion of many controversial problems 
in their report. 

The work of this committee will con- 
tinue over a long period of time and a 
report will be made to the next board 
of governors’ meeting in June. This 
will be followed by a more complete re- 
port, and perhaps some resolutions for 
adoptien by the members at the industry 
conference which will be called to meet 
in Chicago next November. 

Meanwhile a fund of $7,500 was set 
aside for the committee to employ ex- 
pert advice on two objectives. First, to 
determine the best method to secure 
funds from every baker in the country 
to finance a nation-wide publicity cam- 
paign on the nutrition of bread and 
bakery products; and second, to deter- 
mine what methods and means such 
publicity might best adopt in the expen- 
diture of such funds. While this plan 
would be developed by the American 
Bakers Association, it was thought wise 
to have this campaign sponsored by the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Every local association should be 
studying the effect of wartime regula- 
tions of the baking industry, its product 
and its services; and to find ways and 
means to preserve the things that are in 
the public interest and in the industry’s 
interest after the war is over. Natural- 
ly, enrichment of white bread and rolls 
is the primary accomplishment which we 
must retain, and as previously stated, 
we hope this can be accomplished 
through state legislation. Enriched 
bread has won the respect for the baker 
from physicians, nutritionists, home econ- 
omists and other professional groups 
concerned with the health aspect of foods; 
it is the admiration and envy of all food 
processors. Admittedly there is a con- 
tinuous educational job to be done. En- 
tichment may or may not be responsible 
in itself for our present increases. Per- 
haps the dealer has become a bread sales- 
man. 

Unfortunately, we are hearing that 
many of the smaller bakers are not en- 
riching their bread to the proper level. 
Nothing will hurt this program as badly 
in local areas as this failure to perform. 
On some recent assays made by the gov- 
ernment in a Midwest area, the result 
shows 63.4% were under allowable limits 
of the enrichment levels. Recently, as- 
says made by the government in the 


Washington, D. C., area showed 53.38% 
under allowable limits. 

When the baking industry voluntarily 
undertook the enrichment program three 
years ago, they assumed the moral re- 
sponsibility of delivering to consumers 
a full measure of vitamins and iron in 
their enriched products. With the en- 


actment of the original order of the 
War Food Administration requiring the 
enrichment of white bread, the bakers 
of America were given the legal respon- 
sibility to bake a product which is vital 
to the health of the nation, Any baker 
who willfully fails to comply with the 
enrichment requirements is not only 
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dustry that offered its own voluntary 
plan to the government to help it con- 
serve valuable food during the war 
period. To violate this order is the 
same as any other form of sabotage. I 
say to you that every baker, for his 
own selfish interests, ought to see to it 
that every competitor is complying with 
the law. It would be nothing short of 
, catastrophe if our violations brought 
about the failure of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 or ODT Order No. 17. 
Now these are the kinds of problems 
that the postwar committee is dealing 
vith. They are seeking some means 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS: 


American Bokeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dugan Bros., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Fischer Baking Co., Newark, N. J. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 
Gordon Baking Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Kilpatrick’s Bakery, Oakland, Calif. 


Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Ward Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 
liberty Baking Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Cushman Baking Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Colonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 














Continental Baking Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Hathaway Bakeries, inc., Cambridge, Mass. j 
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by which the values in these orders can 
be preserved for our industry when 
peace comes. Naturally, the issues are 
very controversial. It is obviously dif- 
ficult to solve problems which have been 
so fundamental in our industry for 
many, many years. It seems to me that 
there might be an answer somewhere, 
and for purely selfish reasons every 
baker ought to try and find it. Any 
baker who can help this’ industry helps 
himself. 

A substantial majority of the mem- 
bers of the association who replied to 
recent questionnaires, show that they 


want to keep what we now have. I don’t 
blame them, because wartime regulation 
has materially improved the profits of 
our industry. If we are going to be 
business men as well as bakers, the job 
ahead is perfectly obvious and it is our 
hope that the planning committee can 
give us a plan. 


i 


Eprror’s Nore.—These remarks by Mr. 
Ward are extracted from a recent ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the 


Southern Bakers Association. 


END LABELER 


4 fei of te 
STANDARD 
BREAD WRAPPING MACHINE 


You get immediate consumer preference for your bread package 


when you install an AMF End Labeler. In addition to getting high 


visibility for your brand name or advertising message, end labels 
create a neater, stronger, more acceptable package. The AMF End 
Labeler mechanically feeds, registers, cuts and places the label onto 
each end of the bread package. Driven by the wrapper, it requires 
no additional motor, no extra floor space. End Labels are nationally 
used by modern, progressive bakers. Plan to install an AMF End 
Labeler — it will soon pay for itself in savings. 





Mochine, as illustrated below. 





A small, compact, automatic unit, the AMF End Labeler can be 
quickly and easily attached to the Standard Bread Wrapping 
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WPB TECHNICAL STAFF 
STUDYING CONTAINERS 


Redesign and Weight Reductions Sought 
to Save Paperboard in 
Critical Supply 


. Wasuinoron, D. C.—A technical staff 
within the War Production Board’s pa- 
perboard division has been established 
to study all types of fiber shipping con- 
tainers in an effort to save paperboard. 

Since paperboard of all types is in 
short supply because of the lack of suit- 
able virgin pulp and because of exten- 
sive demands for military shipping con- 
tainers, control over the available sup- 
ply had to be undertaken. In this con- 
nection a of conservation and 
limitation regulating both the 
manufacture and use of available paper- 
board was issued to direct it to essen- 
tial uses and make a fair division of this 
valuable commodity. 


series 
orders 


To complement these orders, a tech- 
nical study is now being made by the 
paperboard division of all types of fiber 
shipping containers, folding cartons, set- 
up boxes and other paperboard products, 
to ascertain if many of them could be 
made of lighter weight board without 
endangering their value as merchandise 
containers, WPB said. 

J. D. Malcolmson, formerly technical 
director of Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been designated chief 
of the technical staff, and Philip F. Hol- 
ton has been appointed deputy chief. 
Mr. Holton was formerly manager of 
the Indianapolis plant of the Inland 
Container Corp. 

Mr. Malcolmson stated that a great 
number of packages today are improp- 
erly designed and require too much 
paperboard. Pointing out that these 
shortcomings apply to both civilian and 
armed service packaging, he explained 
that no moves will be made tending to 
reduce the strength of containers to a 
point where loss and damage to contents 
shipped might occur. 

Some of the prewar type of packages 
may be safely “cut back,” that is, the 
weight of the board used for packages 
or its thickness may be reduced without 
materially affecting the strength and 
resistance of the packages to rough 
handling, he continued. Mr. Malcolm- 
son pointed out that civilian packages 
can be used more economically by re- 
arrangement of contents, or increasing 
contents. 

As no standard set of rules will cover 
all these problems, Mr. Malcolmson pre- 
fers to have each case or item consid- 
ered separately. 

One of the container limitation orders 
permits the use of only a specified per- 
centage of 1942 consumption of paper- 
board, but does not limit the number of 
containers produced nor limit the adap- 
tation of economies which might permit 
the actual packaging of the same or 
more materials or products in the same 
amount of board used in 1942. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY NUMBERS DECLINE 
10%, ESTIMATED IN OHIO 


CLEVELAND, ‘On10.—Ten per cent of 
Ohio’s bakeries have gone out of busi- 
ness in the last two years, baking asso- 
ciation executives have estimated, mostly 
due to the Selective Service Act and 
the shortage of manpower. 
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The Retail Baker’s Show Window 


AVE you ever stopped to con- 
H sider the retail baker as the 

show window of the baking 
business? Have you any idea as to how 
many thousands of loaves of bread, how 
many hundreds of thousands of rolls, 
and how many millions of doughnuts, 
buns, cookies and other sweet goods the 
retail baker has helped the wholesale 
baker sell? 

Mrs. Housewife goes shopping. Her 
shopping list calls for meat, vegetables, 
coffee, sugar and other staples. This list 
will also include a couple of loaves of 
bread. Mrs, Housewife is headed for 
the grocer’s. And maybe she will pat- 
ronize an independent rather than a 
chain grocery which bakes its own bread. 

As she goes through the shopping cen- 
ter she passes the show window of a 
retail baker. And if he is a good retail 
baker, that show window is going to 
be a sight that will make her forget 
what the bathroom scales told her when 
she weighed in before breakfast. She 
will stop. She will look. And the next 
thing you know, her shopping list has 
been increased by a coffee cake, some 
sweet rolls, a dozen doughnuts and some 
cookies. 

It is a toss-up as to whether she will 
buy these things from the retail baker 
where she got the idea or at the corner 
grocery where the wholesaler’s stocks of 
fetchingly packaged baked foods are 
prepared to give her sales resistance the 
Sunday-punch that makes a customer out 
of a prospect. 

There is nothing fancy about the typi- 


REPORT PROCESSED 
FOODS 


WasuHincTon, D. C.—With the ap- 
proach of the season when fresh 
fruits are most plentiful, bakers 
are advised that fruits, vegetables 
and juices frozen in their natural 
state for “later processing” or pack- 
aging are classed as processed foods 
by the Office of Price Administra. 
tion. 

This is true even if the foods are 
frozen in their natural state for 
only a few days before being used 
in bakery products or for preserves 
or other foods. 

Those who freeze foods in their 
natural state should report them on 
OPA Form 1305 by which the OPA 
is informed of production and supplies 
of processed foods. The reports 
should be made at the time of initial 
freezing. Reports on these foods 
should not be made when they are 
further processed, packaged or con- 
sumed. 

Some industrial users, processors 
and distributors have been confused 
regarding the time reports should be 
made. For example, OPA received 
reports recently of strawberries 
processed in October, November 
and December. These strawberries 
should have been reported at the 
time they were placed in the freezer, 
which was during the spring and 
summer months. 


—————————— 
ELL LATTE CET IIL IE SMI FCT EGE 


By Paul Chapman 


Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago 


cal situation I have just described. Re- 
tail bakers are helping the baking in- 
dustry sell more baked goods in our 
American cities. And wholesale bakers 
who appreciate the importance of the 
retail baker in today’s battle to main- 
tain baking’s place at America’s dining 
tables are willing to encourage. retail 
baking competition in the communities 


in which they operate, if not to set up 
well located and easily accessible retail 
bakeshops of their own. 

You need not take my word for this. 
Ask the wholesale bakers at Chicago 
and Milwaukee, at Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. Learn from 
them on what good terms they get along 
with aggressive and prosperous retail- 








ers and how much they feel the aler 
and conscientious retailer is doing t) 
stimulate the consumer’s interest j, 
store-baked merchandise as against home. 
baked bread, rolls and pastries. 

When Charles R. Walgreen, who bujli 
the world’s largest drug chain, was asked 
what he considered his most effective 
advertising medium, he replied: “Qy, 
show windows!” 

I remind you again that the retgjj 
baker is the show window of the baking 
industry, and its most effective adver. 
tising and sales promotion medium, 

Go into your own grocery stores anq 
see how prominently cereal products are 
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BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 




























































Wartime’s efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 
Saves time and labor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 
increase in baking powder 
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displayed in contrast to the position 
given bread and other bakery goods. 
Then go out and encourage someone to 
come into your community and open up 
a retail bakery to give the people the 
kind of baked specialties a wholesaler 
does not always like to handle but the 
kind of baked goods that help put an 
end to home baking once the women of 
the community know they can get de- 
licious pies, pastries and other deli- 
cacies, aS well as bread, at the store. 
What profits one in this particular 
situation, profits all—the retailer who is 
the show window of the baking busi- 
ness and the wholesaler who is the sup- 
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plier of the great volume of standardized 
baked products, for which the retail 
baker is responsible for creating an ap- 
petite and a demand. 

You may be asking yourselves how 
many retail bakers a community should 
have. While specific territorial condi- 
tions may have a bearing, it is our be- 
lief, based upon a careful check of sta- 
tistics, that any community with a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 people will support a 
retail baker—and in so doing will in no 
way hurt the business of the wholesale 
baker. In fact, this will help improve 
the volume of the wholesale baker, par- 
ticularly in certain standardized - items 


such as bread. 

Let’s be sure that we are giving the 
consumer the kind of baked goods she 
wants. When it comes to bread, for 
instance, let’s consider it an indictment 
of our industry that someone was able to 
take 15 loaves of bread, baked by 15 
different bakers in a large metropolitan 
area, and not be able to tell one baker’s 
product from another once the wrappers 
had been.-removed. 

Let’s have some individuality in even 
the bread we bake and let’s not con- 
fine this originality to mechanical speci- 
fications. Let’s remember always that 
the first and final measure of food is 


FIRES THE 
FIELD GUNS! 


Remember ...3 Pounds of Fat Are Needed 
to Fire One Shell from a 75mm. Field Gun! 


Fat is needed to fire the shells from guns! Fat 
is needed to make sulfa drugs that save 
fighting men’s lives! Fat is needed to produce 


gas-mask containers, vaccines, and countless 


other war necessities! 


Moreover, fats and oils provide high-energy 
food for all our armed forces. They are among 
our most important weapons for Victory. And 
as we step up our fight for freedom, we need 


them in ever increasing quantities! 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * * 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 
Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
stra'n of war economy 


* 


That’s why we ask your help. Do not 
attempt to save fats and oils by lowering 
your quality standards. For it is vitally 
necessary to keep up the high quality cf food 


on the home front. The important thing is— 


try to avoid waste in every possible way! 


* 


* 


To assist you in this effort, we have compiled 
a booklet, ‘*101 Practical Ways to Save Fats 
and Oils’’. For your free copy, write in today 
to: Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 
West Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 
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its taste and flavor, even to the Staff 
of Life. 

True enough, many people will eat a 
lot of things because these things are 
good for them. But give me a food 
product that folks like because it “eats 
good” and I'll let the other fellow make 
his profit out of the things people eat 
because they are good for them. 

In my opinion, enrichment is only the 
beginning of the baking industry’s march 
toward the ultimate goal of nutrition— 
the goal by which our breakfast cereal, 
meat, vegetable, our canned fruit com- 
petitors are weaning people away from 
bread and other bakery goods. 

The food dollar is just so big and 
the capacity of the human stomach is 
The man who eats a 
dish of fruit and a bowl of cereal, and 
who drinks a couple of cups of coffee 
for breakfast, has little room (to say 
nothing of little appetite), for a couple 
of slices of toast, a sweet roll or a 
doughnut. The luncheon that is made 
up of meat, vegetables, potatoes, crack- 
ers and milk, leaves little opportunity 
for bread. 

And so it goes through the day and 
through the week. And the baker who 
does not keep everlastingly at the job 
of baking the kind of products that he 
and his family will enjoy, that his route 
salesmen and their families will eat and 


just so large. 


that his outlets and their clerks will not 
only eat but recommend enthusiastically 
to their customers, is not doing right 
by this, our industry. 


¥ ¥ 
Nore.—This 
tracted from a talk made by Mr. Chap- 


Eprror’s article is ex- 
man at the recent annual meeting of 


the Southern Bakers Association at 


Augusta, Ga. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POTOMAC STATES PROGRAM 
FOR CONFERENCE COMPLETE 


The program for the annual summer 
meeting of the Potomac States Bakers 
Association, June 12-13, has been com- 
pleted by the committee. 

On the evening of June 12 will be a 
buffet dinner and dance at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 

On the following morning President 
J. Arthur Nolde will call the meeting 
to order and Emory C. Rice, conference 





chairman and discussion leader, will in- 
troduce Ralph Ward, chairman of the 
board, American Bakers Association, the 
keynote speaker, who will discuss “what 
has happened to the baker and in what 
direction is he headed?” 

Questionnaires have been mailed to all 
members and questions asked will be 
answered at an open forum by a panel 
of experts. 

Speakers will include: Del Binger, of 
the New England Bakery, Pawtucket, 
R. I., on machinery; Herman Hanschke, 
Quality Bakers of America, New York, 
on materials; Alexander Grean, vice 
president Ward Baking Co., on labor 
relations; John Summers, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, on planned pro- 
duction of the future; Al Corrigan, of 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York, on 
“How to Sell.” 

A round table luncheon will be served 
right in the conference room, with enter- 
tainment provided. 
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_ J.P. Woolsey Declares... 
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Smaller Wholesaler to Need 
Postwar Bakery Regulations 


Mitrwavxkez, W1s.—Contending that 
the medium and small bakery operators 
would be threatened with necessity of 
closing their shops if wartime govern- 
ment regulations should suddenly be 
terminated with the end of the war, 
Joseph P. Woolsey, head of Heilman 
Baking Co., Madison, Wis., pleaded with 


allied tradesmen to bring out this point 
to their bakery customers during their 
visits to them in weeks to come. 
Speaking to the May meeting of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association, Mr. Woolsey stressed the 
fact that the wartime regulations “have 
been a salvation to the medium and 






smaller baker through elimination of 
stale returns, consignment selling, cur- 
tailment of routes to reasonable dis- 
tances, and other changes that eliminated 
unfair competition and excessive over- 
head. 

“Without any regulation on the in- 
dustry, smaller communities will again 
be swamped with the low priced ‘stales’ 
that will be dumped into these com- 
munities by the large producers in di- 
rect competition with the goods the local, 
smaller operator produces and must sell 
at a reasonable markup to maintain his 
business,” Mr. Woolsey said. 











the Can Click for You Toa: 


when your doughs are so conditioned that the max- 
imum amount of moisture is driven into the gluten; 


when it’s driven so that it is actually held by the gluten 
and becomes structural moisture. 





THE PANIPLUS COMPANY we 
30 West Pershing Road i & ng 
Kansas City, Missouri ff — 






Structural moisture does not bake out. Greater Moisture- 
Retention is insured. You're sure, too, your bread and 
rolls will have the ultimate in “Table-Freshness.” 


For proper gluten-and-dough conditioning—for the most 
in “Table-Freshness.” 
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He stressed that the welfare of the 
smaller and medium sized bakery op. 
erators was of vital interest to allied 
tradesmen because the majority of sales. 
men relied on these many smaller and 
medium sized operators for their own 
livelihood through the sale of ingre. 
dients going into all bakery goods. 

“Its up to you to acquaint your 
bakery customers with the necessity of 
contacting their representatives in Wash- 
ington to insist that a federal law be 
passed making many of the wartime 
regulations permanent. Explain to them 
just what a sudden termination of war- 
time regulations, which will be in ex. 
istence only during the emergency, 
would mean to their businesses. While 
the majority of bakers have voiced ap- 
proval of the regulations, there are stil] 
some who fail to realize their im. 
portance. It is up to you men who sell 
these bakers to drive home this vital 
point to them. It’s not enough for us 
to think about what we'll do in this di- 
rection after the war is over. We must 
start immediately to make ourselves 
heard and obtain legislation at the 
earliest possible moment that will enable 
the present temporary regulations to 
continue as permanent ones as soon as 
possible,’ Mr. Woolsey declared. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHERRY PROSPECTS GOOD 

Cherry trees this spring give promise 
of plenty of cherry pies and other favor- 
ite cherry dishes, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. Very early cher- 
ries were being picked in California on 
the first day of May, Before the season 
is over the California crop is expected 
to come to some 29,200 tons which will 
be 12,200 tons more cherries than this 
state produced last year. Almost twice 
as much fruit from California Royal 
Anne trees is expected this year as last 
year. 

Cherry trees in Washington and Ore- 
gon had heavy bloom this spring but 
were in blossom during cool, rainy 
weather which was unfavorable for pol- 
lination. Washington expects larger 
crops of both sweet and sour cherries 
this year, and Oregon expects consider- 
ably more sour cherries. Car lot ship- 
ments of sweet cherries from the North- 
west are expected to start about the sec- 
ond week of June. 

In most of the other important cherry 
producing states, prospects are generally 
favorable for both sweet and sour cher- 
ries. Cool weather held back the growth 
of buds this year, so prevented damage 
from frost. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


POWDERED SUGAR RULING 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Powdered con- 
fectioners’ sugar in bulk may be sold 
by refiners in any area without regard 
to the zones in which their sales of most 
other sugars are limited,. the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 

The action removing this pow dered 
confectioners’ sugar from the restriction 
of the sugar zoning order was taken 
allow refiners having available capacity 
to produce this product in excess of the 
demand in the zones served by them, 
and to ship it into other territories where 
the sugar is needed. 

The change is also expected to enable 
bakers, confectioners, other industrial 
users and institutional users in certa!n 
areas to obtain this grade of sugar more 
promptly than heretofore. 
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ALABAMA 
An extension is being built on the 
back of Savage’s Bakery, Birmingham, 
and new equipment is being installed. 
Shulman’s Bakery, Montgomery, has 
recently completed an addition to the 
building. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
F. Barillaro recently disposed of his 
interests in the B. C. Bakery, 161 Vic- 
toria St., Kamloops. 
G. N. MacInnes is opening a new bak- 
ery at Terrace. 
William McCubbin, owner of the Ver- 


non Bakery, Vernon, announces that he 
has discontinued the Little Gem Cafe, 
which was formerly operated in connec- 
tion with the business. 


CALIFORNIA 


Glen Abbott and Frank Bianchi have 
purchased the Gridley Bakery, Gridley, 





NORMALIZE Fermentation 


and give your bread 
the flavor of wheat 


You'll get the true wheat flavor, with fine texture 
and full volume in your white bread, when you 
normalize fermentation with BRYO. 

The natural wheat germ of BRYO has been 
“stabilized”’ to stay fresh indefinitely. Enzyme action 
is controlled to stimulate more normal fermentation 
—without stickiness—and so produce fine textured 

loaves of full normal volume. 

Thus BRYO gives the full bodied flavor of wheat 
and a fine fermentation quality that makes your 
white bread outstanding in your market. 

2% HI-VITAMIN BRYO enriches your bread and 
other baked products to Federal requirements. It sim- 


plifies production problems, and may save you money. 
You've got everything to gain by using BRYO— 


THE FLAVOR WAY—to Bread Enrichment. 


444 West Grand Avenue 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


LOS ANGELES 


with 


BRYO 
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from Jess Anderson, who had operated 
the bakery for the past 12 years. Both 
men were formerly employed in the Log 
Cabin Bakery, Oroville. 

Lawrence Berry has_ purchased the 
H. G. Houghton Bakery, Santa Maria, 

T. J. Henderson has purchased the 
Ackley Bakery, Banning, from Thomas 
Ackley and changed the name to the 
Henderson Bakery. 


FLORIDA 

The Southland Baking Co., Deland, 
has purchased a new automatic roll 
divider and rounder. 

The New York Star Bakery, Jackson- 
ville, has had a new floor laid and also 
has had tile placed in the show windows, 

Setzer’s Bakery has moved to its new 
location at 2411 Silver St., Jacksonville, 
Charles S. Stunkel is the manager of 
the bakery. 

The San Marco Bakery, Jacksonville, 
has recently been redecorated, with walls 
and ceilings receiving a fresh coat of 
paint-and new floors being installed. 

Augustus Karns, president of the 
Southland Bakery, Deland, has sold his 
business to W. H. Benson, of Athens, 
Ga. He operates several baking units 
in northern sections of Georgia. 

Mrs. Jewel Hesse, who for the past 
12 years has operated Jewel’s Bakery, 
Fort Lauderdale, has. sold the bakery 
to Walter A. Gainey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sabrosky have 
bought the half interest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl D. Painter in the Wonder City 
Bakery, Lake Worth, and are now the 
sole owners of the shop. 


GEORGIA 


The Atlanta Baking Co. has bought a 
new band-type slicer. 

The Purity Bakery, Rome, operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. John B. Lowe, has 
recently been repainted. 

Two large intake fans have been in- 
stalled by Wiseman’s Bakery, Rome. 

A new tile floor has been laid in Wild- 
er’s Pastry Shop, Macon. The owner, 
Hoke Wilder, has further plans for im- 
provement. 

The City Bakery, Hawkinsville, has 
been redecorated. J. R. Jones, the pro- 
prietor, has also installed a used oven. 

The Davis Bake Shop, Dalton, recently 
changed the front of the store and re- 
decorated. Clem Davis is the owner of 
the shop. 


IDAHO 
Fire recently damaged the Priest River 
Bakery, Priest River. 


INDIANA 

Damage estimated at $8,000 was caused 
when fire wrecked the interior of Boo- 
her’s Pastry Shop, Columbus.  \!! the 
bakery equipment, including the large 
oven, was damaged. Harry W. [Booher 
owner of the shop, plans to reopen as 
soon as repairs can be made and new 
equipment obtained. 


IOWA 

Casey DeBode has taken posses ion of 
the bakery at Sioux Center which has 
been operated by John Smith since 1913. 
George Wells has been named mar 
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ager of the Storm Lake Baking Co., 
Storm Lake, recently purchased by C. 
—. Lowry as one of his chain of north- 
west Iowa bakeries. 

The Purity Bakery, Waverly, recently 
suffered damage from a fire which de- 
stroyed a considerable stock of supplies. 
M. L. Stockdale is manager of the 
bakery. 

T. A. Conlon, Spencer, has purchased 
the Clarion Bakery, Clarion, from C. C. 
Dellinger, who has left to enter the 
service. 

The Mayo Bakery, Sigourney, has re- 
opened after being closed for several 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mayo are 
the proprietors of the firm. 

Ben C. Baasch has purchased the Hol- 
land Home Bakery, Cedar Rapids, from 
August H. Venhorst, who has operated 
the shop for the past 30 years. 


KANSAS 


Jake Krotzinger recently closed his 
bakery at Seneca for a month, during 
which time repairs were made to the 
plant. 

KENTUCKY 

The Feuchtenberg Bakeries, Inc., have 
bought the Paintsville Bakery, Paints- 
ville, from Escom Chandler, who has 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the 


navy. 
MARYLAND 
McIntyre’s Bakery, Westernport, has 
had an addition built to provide space 


needed for new machinery. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Joseph Eastwood has sold her 
bakery at 619 Brock Ave., New Bedford, 
to John Hyde, who has been employed 
at the bakery for some time. 


MICHIGAN 


Fire caused by an overheated dough- 
nut kettle in the Munising Bakery, Mun- 
ising, recently resulted in damage esti- 
mated at $400, 

The Big Chief Bakery and Grocery, 
Tekonsha, has been remodeled. Elmer 
Cary is the owner of the shop. 

James Randall, who has been em- 
ployed at the Wakefield Bakery, Wake- 
field, for the past 14 years, is now the 
proprietor of the shop. 


MINNESOTA 


The Lyle Home Bakery, Lyle, has 
been reopened by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Paulson after having been closed for a 
year. 

Mrs. W. C. Berry has closed her bak- 
ery at Norwood because of the inability 
to find a baker. 

E. C. Honl recently completed exten- 
sive remodeling of his bakery at Win- 
throp, including the installation of a 
new maple floor. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Podratz have taken 
over the Park Hotel, Dassel, and are 
remodeling the entire building into a 
modern up-to-date bakery. 

C. 0. Simons has purchased the 
Brownee Bakery, Moorhead, from Robert 
Marks. The purchase includes the retail 
store and wholesale plant. 

The Variety Bakery, Duluth, has 
opened under the management of Jack 
Van Nispen. 

The Federal Bake Shop, St. Paul, is 
undergoing extensive alterations. A new 


front is being installed and the interior 
rearranged, 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, of which 
Charles Koestler is president and gen- 
eral manager, has bought a three-barrel 
high speed dough mixer. 

A new traveler oven has been in- 
stalled at the Golden Krust Bakery, 
Jackson. 

MISSOURI 

A large part of Trout’s Bakery, Boon- 
ville. was destroyed recently by fire 
of unknown origin. Ben Trout, the pro- 
prietor, was slightly injured when he 
fell from a ladder while helping to fight 
the fire. 


MONTANA 
Vern Hill, owner of the bakery at Hot 
Springs, has purchased new bakery 
equipment for his plant. 


NEBRASKA 


The Pawnee City Bakery, Pawnee 
City, was recently closed for about a 
month because of the shortage of help. 

The Lyons Bakery, Lyons, operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. James Wright, has 
moved to a new location. The building 
has been completely redecorated and new 
floor covering laid. 
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NEW YORK 


Sixteen salesmen of Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., Buffalo, who have been driving 
bakery trucks for more than a year, re- 
ceived awards for safe driving records 
recently in the plant. Three women 
drivers were among those honored. 

The Olcott-Franklin Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a bakery and 
food products business in New York. 
Directors are: George F. Sharkey, Hul- 
bert O. Hipwell and Mary M. Milella. 

Finkel Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a business in pastries 
and baked products, in the Bronx. Di- 





OU BAKERS are doing a swell job under hard condi- 
tions, today. 


You’ve been pinched in just about every department of 
your business that you can be pinched in. Equipment 
is short. Labor is short. And some ingredients are even 
shorter. 


It’s no wonder, then, that you can’t make all of your 
items quite the same as they once were. You've had to 
devise temporary, make-do formulas to match these 
wartime conditions, : 


There’s bread, for instance. 


The powdered milk that used to give your bread such 
a wonderful bloom and texture, that made it so velvety, 





that made it stay fresh so long . . . is now going to the 
Government. 


Lend-lease is getting some. 


) What about 
today’ bread ? 


And the Army, with its requirement that all garrison 
bread shall contain 6% dry skim milk, is getting the 
rest. 


And... the men in our Army are getting the kind of 
super-nutritious loaf they’ll remember for a long time. 
The kind of a loaf they'll look for ... 9 million of them 
... when they come back to civilian life. 


And when you can get a top-quality powdered milk 
again, after the war ... we think it’ll be good sense and 
good business to give them what they’re after ...a 6% 
powdered skim loaf. 







When you do... 


Get a Borden Powdered Milk! Breadlac spray skim, 
Certora roller skim, or Parlac spray whole! 


Because whichever one you get, you'll get the best 
there is! You'll be getting a powdered milk that’s been 
bakery-tested for uniformity, top quality! A powdered 
milk guaranteed to help give your loaf the bloom, the 
texture, the high scoring qualities that mean better 
bread and better business! The Borden Company, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BORDEN’S BAKERY-TESTED 


POWDERED MILKS 
BREADLAC - CERTORA - 


Spray Skim Roller Skim 





PARLAC 
Spray Whole 
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rectors are: Sam Finkel, Molly Finkel 
and Joe Freilich. 

Altblum Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx, with the same directors as the 
Graka Bakeries. 

Graka Bakeries, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general baked goods 
business, with headquarters in Kings 
County. Directors are: Beatrice Gross- 
field, Morris Grossfield, Jr.,;.and Harry 
Graf. 


















NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. E. F. Wright has sold the Smith 


Bakery, Albemarle, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A, Turner. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ralph Hektner, formerly of the Sweet- 
heart Bakery, Bismarck, and his sister, 
Selma Hektner, have taken over the 
management of the Vita Bakery, James- 
town. 
OHIO 
Paul and Henry Schenking have sold 
the Home Bakery, Coldwater, to Joseph 
Weiskittel. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Albert L. Elliott has purchased the 
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Jannsch Bakery, Newtown, from Mr. 
and Mrs. William Jannsch who have op- 
erated the bakery for the past 11 years. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Springfield Bakery, Springfield, 
has installed a new oven. Henry Luk- 
ken is owner and manager of the shop. 

A building permit has been granted 
to the Balsiger Bakery, Watertown, for 
a one-story brick addition. 

Al Swanson, Cherokee, has taken over 
the Patty Ann Bakery, Sioux Falls. 
T. C. Olsen of Cherokee is the new 
manager. 




































































SUNBEAM (Medium Patent Spring) 
BROADCAST (Strong Kansas Patent) 


GLORIA BAKERS 
Standard Patent) 


GLORIA SHORT PATENT 
t 


UNCAS SPRING CLEAR 
JENNY LIND CAKE FLOUR 
CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 
SWEET CLOVER FLOUR 





5,000 Cwt. Flour 
300 Tons Commercial Feed 
















NORTHERN STAR (Standard Patent Spring) 
MINNESOTA QUEEN (Short Patent Spring) 


BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas Standard Patent) 
(Extra Protein Kansas 


(Kansas Short 


MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING WHOLE 
WHEAT : 





tories required. 





“family” organization .. . 


of the flour business. 


Our standard production includes ALI. flours needed by 

. Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Winter. 
car... balanced as your needs require .. . 
tory load, saves labor, handling expense and warehouse space. 


Sfor Consideration by 
Every Flour Buyer 


CentralLocation . . . 
Important Today! 


Avoids transit delays, as your shipments are fewer days en route. 
emergency orders will reach you much quicker. 


And, 


Result . . . lower inven- 


2 


Complete Range of Flours 
.. . Assorted Carloads 


the bakery trade 
All three types in one 
still further reduces your inven- 


ob 


You Deal Direct With 
Responsible Principals 


In these pressing times, friendly, efficient contacts are worth seeking. Here 
you deal direct with one of the responsible principals of this progressive 
a man with a lifetime background of milling 
experience who is able and anxious to keep you fully informed on all phases 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
“The Beardstown Milla” . 


Cwt. Corn Meal 


000 
,000,000 Bus Storage 






ESTABLISHED 1875 7% 
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TENNESSEE 


Barr’s Pastry Shop, Chattanooga, has 
been repainted inside and out. Robert 
J. Barr, owner, has other improvements 
in mind which will be made as soon as 
conditions permit. 

Phillips Bakery, Chattanooga, has 
moved to a new location on McCallie 
Ave. R. L. Phillips, the owner, has 
purchased a new oven and new dis. 
play cases. 

Both the store and shop of the Fed- 
eral Bake Shop, Chattanooga, have been 
redecorated with a new coat of paint. 


TEXAS 


Full automatic cake wrapping equip- 
ment has been installed by the Alamo 
Baking Co., San Antonio. 

The Handy-Andy Bakery, San An- 
tonio, has installed some new pan greas- 
ing equipment. 

Additional cake wrapping machinery 
has been purchased by Jones Fine Bread, 
Waco. 

A complete decoration job has been 
effected by Roy’s Bakery, Port Arthur. 

A new divider and rounder has been 
installed by Finney’s Bakery, Greenville, 

Installation of a new divider has been 
announced by the Butter Nut Bread Co, 
Texarkana. 

Mead’s 


Bakery, Abilene, has _pur- 


chased a_ streamlined type overhead 
proofer. 
Installation of an electric dough hoist 


and an 18-tray oven has been completed 
in Simon’s Bakery, San Marcos, accord- 
ing to Beno and Alvin Simon, owners 
of the plant. 

A large tray oven will shortly be in- 
stalled in the Purity Baking Co., El 
Paso. 

Kohn Baking Co., Austin, has installed 
a full automatic roll divider and rounder. 


WASHINGTON 
A retail bakery has been opened in 
Moses Lake by Mr. and Mrs, W. C. Arm- 
strong and Charles Ford. 
A remodeled and enlarged Schmidt's 
Bakery was recently opened at Kirkland. 


Roy E. Bane, former foreman of the 
Schaeffer Baking Co., Bellingham, has 
purchased Persons Bakery in Mount 
Vernon. 


Robert W. Wing and Walter J. 
Peters have purchased the Sequim Bak- 
ery formerly operated by James Stares 
The bakery has 


been redecorated and remodeled. 


and George Brooks. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Continental Baking Co., Wheeling, 
has made improvements to its plant at 
a cost of $1,600. 


WISCONSIN 
Gustave Braun, who has operated the 
City Bakery, Juneau, for several years, 
has closed the shop. Suspension of busi- 


ness leaves Juneau without a bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Derksen have sold 
the Rapids Bakery, Wisconsin Rapids, 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Greenwaldt. Mr. 
Greenwaldt has been employed as 4 
baker in the plant for the past eight 
years. 

Damage estimated at approximately 
$1,500 was suffered by the Beckman 
Bakery, Wausau, in a recent fire which 
started in the ceiling over the bakery 
oven. Bakery officials said the store 
room and office had been damaged and 
several bags of flour stored in the base- 
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Here's a practical way to 


close 10% more cotton or burlap bags 
WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF THREAD 
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ment were damaged by water, Opera- 
tions of the bakery were resumed soon 
after the fire had been extinguished. 
The loss is covered by insurance. _ 


Joe’s Home Bakery, operated at Lake. 


Geneva by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Roth- 
engas for the past 21 years, has been 
leased to B. Bitner, employee of the 
bakery for the past three years. 


WYOMING 


The Cody Bakery, Cody, has been sold 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Dixon of Gree- 
ley, Colo. The former owner, W. B. 
Montgomery, has been called into service. 
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Vital Need of Waste 
Paper Cited by Army 


The magnitude of the army’s paper 
requirements is being emphasized by the 
War Department in an appeal to every 
American citizen to redouble his efforts 
toward salvaging waste paper. It is 
estimated that 75% of the waste paper 
thrown away must be salvaged this 
year in order to prevent a serious short- 
age. 

In 1948 alone, the Quartermaster 
Corps, which directs a major share of 
paper and paper products procurements 





for the army, purchased $70,000,000 
worth, representing 600,000 tons. Needs 
for 1944 are expected to be higher, par- 
ticularly for packaging material, in view 
of the increasing number of troops 
overseas to be supplied. 

Less than 10% of last year’s purchases, 
or about 55,000 tons, were for bond and 
mimeograph papers for office use and 
printing purposes, it was said. The 
bulk of the army’s needs is for the 
“coarse” grades which are largely manu- 
factured from waste paper, the salvaging 
of which is becoming more important 
as increased uses of wood and the man- 


















DONT LET THE 





A bandage wrap, tack sealed, 
that heat seals completely dur- 
ing sterilization. Uses a special 
Diafane grade. 


Cres 







When a package is adjusted in any way to meet 


the technical limitations of a standard packaging 
material, it is a case of letting the tail wag the dog. 


With Riegel Papers you design the package and 
outline your technical requirements. It’s our job 
to produce a paper that will meet your needs 
from every angle — protection, economy and pro- 


duction efficiency. 


Every one of our 230 grades may be varied in 
many ways. Riegel’s Diafane, for example, can 
be opaque or transparent, single, double or triple 
laminated, white or colored, heat-sealing or glue- 


you tomorrow. 


sealed, highly moisture-proof or not moisture- 
iproof at all—but always made to the exact 
requirements of the product that employs it. 


Although nearly all our production is devoted to 
essential industries, now is the time to see how 
the work we are doing for others today can help 
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power shortages make wood pulp pr. 
duction increasingly difficult. 

These coarse grades of paper are used 
for thousands of purposes ranging from 
packaging emergency “K” rations t 
providing protective covering for the 
army’s big guns, jeeps and tanks. 4 
large portion of packaging and pack. 
ing material is shipped overseas and j; 
not recoverable. 

Five-ply multiwall bags are procured 
to wrap perishable products for protec. 
tion against water and atmosphere, 
grease-proof paper is used to wrap guns 
and gun parts, airplane parts, signal ip. 
struments and other items; heavy, water. 
proof paper is needed for box lining, 
stuffing, and the individual wrapping 
of clothing as well as rough metal arti- 
cles; and even shells for artillery come 
in their individual paper wrappers. 

Last year, the Quartermaster Corps 
used more than 3,000 tons of waterproof 
paper alone, without counting the nil- 
lions of corrugated boxes which were 
lined with this protective paper. Adii- 
tional major purchases of paper items 
included 650 carloads of wrapping paper 
and paper bags, and well over 1,000,000 
lbs of toilet tissue. 

The foregoing figures do not include 
the thousands of tons of blueprint, 
brownprint, map paper for the engi- 
neers and air forces, the photographic 
papers for the signal corps or other 
technical paper requirements which are 
procured directly by the using service, 

As examples of how even minor paper 
salvage can aid the war effort, it is 
pointed out that 10 Ibs of waste paper 
is sufficient for conversion into as many 
as 65 cartons for “K” rations, while 
100 Ibs will provide 115 containers, each 
large enough to hold 10 20 mm shells. 
From salvaged paper, too, are made 
bomb fins, parachute flares, practice 
bombs, dust and rain covers for guns 
and motors, and many other items. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT PETERS BUYS ALL 
STOCK OF KARL BAKERIES 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Robert J. Peters, 
president of Mrs, Karl’s Bakeries, Inc, 
Milwaukee wholesale firm, has announced 
purchase of the interest in the business 
of Jerome C. Paulus, secretary-treasurer 
of the firm. The change was effective 
as of May 12, with Mr. Peters stating 
that new officers of the bakery would 
be elected shortly. 



























































The bakery was organized in 1930 by 
Mr. Paulus and a brother, with Mr. 
Peters joining the company in Febru- 


ary, 1981, when he acquired a one half 
interest. Mr. Peters had been wholesale 
sales manager of the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co. 

In addition to his duties as secretary 
and treasurer of the bakery, Mr. Paulus 
had also been in charge of production, 
with sales activities under Peters’ diree- 
tion. Mr. Paulus could not be reached 
regarding information relative to his 
plans for the future. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

BURRY SHARES OFFERED 
New York, N. Y.—A public offering 
of 200,000 shares of Burry Biscuit Corp. 
common stock by a banking syndicate 
has been arranged, with net proceeds t 
be added to working capital. These, it 
is understood, will be chiefly used to 
finance enlarged inventories and accounts 
receivable occasioned by the company* 
recent expansion and diversification of 
production. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


SHELLABARGER QUALITY IS A PLEDGE 


This pledge expresses our determination to 
continue meeting our customers’ desires for 
the finest flours that choice wheat and mod- 


ern milling can provide. 


To make SHELLABARGER QUALITY 
mean. continuous satisfaction we brought 
every step of control from wheat to bread 
under our own roof. That is why the 


Shellabarger Set-Up is important to you. 





THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP Every sack of every 
A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
SOLEELEN’ created lavah” sieone Shellabarger brand 


field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 B iene = supply = - . ) | d t a | 
wheat requiremen ‘or 10 months. 

and by more than 30 country eleva- is mi 4 s rict y to 
tors to = vy 2 mad — of this r 

wheat rectly from the growers. 

Backed also by analytical and testing long established 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 


est quality ideals and standards for quality standards 


every Shellabarger product. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 Se oe SALINA, KANSAS 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘Flour | 
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ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





—OUR MISSION:— 


To fill our niche in these times as we 
have tried to do in the past—by mill- 
ing flour that saves critical time, 
money and worry in the bakeshop— 
flour that because of its excellence 


makes every dollar and minute count. 














HANOLD OF STEALING = 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Play This Tune on Your 


DOUGH MIXER 


wath 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 
For Perfect Bread 





QUALITY «+ UNIFORMITY << SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4000 Cuts. 


homens 


Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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Interpretation ... 
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ARBA Secures Tolerance on 
Weight Provisions of MPR 319 


Cuicaco, Inu.—By pointing out that 
the personnel of local OPA Boards are 
not familiar with retail bakery produc- 
tion and operations and consequently 
could, by strict interpretation of the 
weight provisions of MPR 319, cause 
considerable hardship, the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, through Sec- 


retary Frank G. Jungewaelter and 
legal counsel William A. Quinlan, suc- 
ceeded in securing approval of their 
plea for tolerance. As a result of an 
exchange of correspondence between 
ARBA and Richards Conly of OPA 
every local OPA office will be advised 
of the difficulties retail bakers will have 





adhering to the provisions of this regula- 
tion, in fact these offices will receive 
copies of the following letters which 
include the plea for tolerance and its 
grant: 
v ¥ 
Mr. Jungewaelter’s Case 

Mr. Richards Conly 
Bakery Section 
Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Conly: 

The revised MPR 8319, effective April 
4, 1944, is causing considerable dis- 
turbance among retail bakers due to 





A. RECOGNIZED MARK OF 


EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


It’s the real cream, too, of the hard 
winter wheat belt. Hunter’s Cream 
is precision milled from wheat that 
comes directly from the grower. In 
these days of shrinking wheat sup- 
plies that assurance is doubly im- 


portant. 


* * 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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uncontrollable variations in weights of 
many products made in the handcraft 
retail bakery. 

We discussed this matter together 
when I saw you in Washington earlier 
this week, and while you as a baker diq 
recognize that there must be some toler. 
ance for variations in weight of some 
bakery products the trouble is that the 
OPA local boards are not comprised of 
bakers and in most instances have no 
one on their staffs who would be fa- 
iniliar with retail bakery practices. Con. 
sequently, retail bakers may find them- 
selves in serious trouble because of slight 
variations in weights which are unavoid- 
able. 

For example, assuming that a retail 
baker makes a batter for cupcakes, of 
which the total batter weight is 21 lbs, 
These are dropped out by hand and in- 
to cup frames. It is impractical to 
weigh each cup. The baker does want 
to get, let us assume, a dozen cupcakes 
or muffins to the pound of batter, so 
out of this batch he expects a yield of 
21 dozen and will get close to it. It js 
a foregone conclusion that there is going 
to be a variance in weight and some tol- 
erance must be allowed. 

Even if it were possible to weigh the 
cupeakes accurately at the time of de- 
positing them into the cups, cupcakes 
are usually sold iced and this icing is 
spread on by hand. This will be still 
another occasion for unavoidable vari- 
ance in weight of the finished product 
and still another reason for tolerance. 

Then there is the business of filling 
and icing of layer cakes. Even though 
these are scaled this, too, is an instance 
where there will be some variation as 
to the amount of filling and icing that 
will be used and still another reason 
for tolerance for weight variations. 

It must not be overlooked that in 
March, 1942, many layer cakes at that 
time still were iced with an icing of 
higher sugar content and _ heavier in 
consistency. Of this type of icing it re- 
quired as much as 9 to 10 and 11 ounces 
of icing to fill and enrobe an 8” layer 
cake. Then, on account of sugar ra- 
tioning, in order to stretch their sugar 
allotment as far as possible, bakers had 
to resort to lighter types of icings such 
as light butter creams, Holland creams, 
etc. Due to the greater spreadability 
and covering properties that these lighter 
icings have, the baker was able to cut 
down considerably on the amount of 
sugar needed to enrobe these cakes, 80 
that the actual weight of the lighter 
types of icings per cake was less than 
half of that of the weight of heavier 
types of icings previously used. 

When one looks at it from this angle, 
a layer cake might weigh as much as 
5 ounces less when enrobed with light 
icing than when enrobed and filled with 
a heavy icing. From the weight stand- 
point it may look as though the baker 
were charging excessively, but it must 
be remembered that light icings such as 
light butter creams and Holland creams, 
due to their very consistency and con- 
stituents, are much more costly than 
the icings that are heavier in weight and 
have a higher sugar content. Sugar has 
always been one of the cheapest in- 
gredients the baker had. 

The baker is trying to do his patriotic 
duty to comply with the sugar conserv 
tion program as requested by the Ra- 
tioning Division of OPA and of the War 
Food Administration, and now gets hin- 
self into a position where he may be «@ 
cused of violating the Price Ceiling 
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Regulation where in reality this is the 
opposite of what he is doing, because it 
costs more money to produce the light 
butter creams and Holland cream type 
icing. This is a good example of how 
Revised MPR 819 can be injurious to 
an honest, conscientious baker. 

Another case where there could be 
yariation is where a brick bake oven is 
not up to the required temperature. 
You and I know when an oven of this 
type is down in temperature that it is 
not possible to immediately boost the 
temperature—it requires some time to 
bring this about. It is certain that in 
the case of any product baked in an 
oven that is cool, there will be a greater 
moisture loss than if baked at the ideal 
temperature. Here is still another 
reason for tolerance. 

In the case of hand-cut rolls, such as 
snails or cinnamon rolls, the practice is 
to scale these off in lengths of so many 
pounds each, and the baker is expected 
to cut so many rolls to the pound of 
dough in the length. The most skilled 
baker cannot always cut out exactly 
the required number of rolls. Some- 
times he may cut out less, and again 
some over on the next length, but in the 
aggregate will cut out close to the num- 
ber of dozens that a given number of 
lengths are expected to yield. 

In addition to this matter of cutting 
comes the filling in of these rolls, either 
paste or fruit, and last, after being 
baked the rolls are iced, The filling and 
icing is as it was in the case of icing 
and filling of cupcakes or layer cakes, 
another source of weight variation. 

Retail bakers do not package their 
products until sold, and here, too, there 
will be some loss in weight, this loss 
increasing according to length of time 
before they are consumed. 

Many formulas vary in total yield. 
For instance, a formula calls for a cer- 
tain number of eggs, such as eight eggs, 
one dozen eggs, etc. If the baker is 
using shell eggs he simply breaks the 
number of eggs specified instead of 
weighing or measuring them. Eggs 
naturally vary in weight so that there 
would be a variation in batch yield from 
one time to another. And here, again, 
is another reason for tolerance. 

Besides these reasons given there 
comes an even greater need for tol- 
erance and that is the problem of help. 
No other division of the baking in- 
dustry is affected by the manpower 
situation as severely as the retail baker. 

For all the above mentioned reasons 
and many others not mentioned but 
which you know can and do exist, we 
ask that some provision be made so 
that a reasonable tolerance be allowed, 
and that the local boards be instructed 
accordingly, 

The provision of the Order which re- 
quires that bakers give the weight of 
the units as of March, 1943, likewise 
will work a hardship on the average re- 
tail baker as many do not have this 
recorded and therefore cannot give a 
correct weight for the base period. 

Your consideration of this matter will 
be appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, Secretary 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 

vv 
Mr. Conly’s Reply 

Dear Mr, Jungewaelter: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
April 15, 1944, explaining the distur- 
is being caused among retail 
RMPR 319 reporting pro- 


bance that 
bakers by 
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vision. 

As was discussed with you and repre- 
sentatives of your association after the 
issuance of this regulation, the reason 
for this new reporting provision in 
RMPR 319 was to aid the District and 
National Offices in checking the filings 
of prices. It was not the thought, in 
drawing up this regulation, that any 
great hardship would be put on the 
baking industry by this reporting pro- 
vision. 

In order to comply with this regula- 
tion in its original form, it was neces- 
sary to know the weight or at least the 


approximate weight of the ingredients 
that were used during the base period 
in the products covered. Or in any 
event, if there was no actual knowledge 
of weights, as for example when the 
liquid batch method was used, average 
weight per unit of product can now be 
estimated and so reported as estimates. 

We realize also, of course, that it is 
impossible in a handcraft shop to be 
able to weigh each individual cake, pie, 
or pastry, so that the weight will be ac- 
curate to the last fraction of an ounce. 
In the case of hand icing and hand scal- 
ing to the batter of the cakes it is 
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plainly impossible that every cake will 
weigh exactly the weight reported. We 
do feel however that average weights 
should be in line with the actual or 
estimated weights reported. 

You also brought out one very inter- 
esting point in your letter, when you re- 
ferred to the practice of the bakers in 
changing from a heavy sugar icing to a 
lighter icing, such as butter cream, Hol- 
land cream, etc. We appreciate that a 
cake made with this new type of icing 
will weigh lighter than the cake made 
with heavy sugar icing, though the cost 
might be greater as sugar is usually 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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cheaper than the cost of other ingre- 
dients used in icing, and you are help- 
ing the conservation program by using 
as little sugar as possible in your cakes. 
Obviously, in a handcraft shop it is 
not practicable to weigh every individual 
item. However, the baker should with- 
out any great inconvenience be able to 
comply fully with the intention of the 
regulation by maintaining average 
weights that are in line with the average 
weights reported pursuant to Section 13. 
I feel that the District Offices will con- 
sider the filings of the bakers insofar as 
weights are concerned the way I have 
outlined in this letter. 
Very truly yours, 
R. J. Conly 
Head, Bakery Section 
OPA Food Price Division 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTERN PA. RETAILERS 
DISCUSS MPR PRICE FILING 
May 
of the Retail Master Bakers Association 








PirrssurcH, Pa.—The meeting 
of Western Pennsylvania was held at the 
Hotel Henry, May 10, with 80 present. 

Secretary S. 
port on MPR 319 to the members who 


D. McKinley gave a re- 


asked how smal] bakers could as accu- 
rately control weight as the big bak- 
eries. Mr. McKinley stated that the 
local office had on file a letter from 
OPA at Washington stating that toler- 
ance should be allowed small bakeries 
in this matter. He said that local 
OPA offices stated that unless “bakers 
were found to be deliberately under- 
scaling,” tolerance would be shown. 

Louis A. Dudt stated that all bakers 
over 30, whether in key positions or not 
in a bakery, were now draft exempt, 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


New Crop 
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since the baking industry is classed as 
essential. 

All members were urged to be sure 
to comply with Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1 in every detail, and the new 
enrichment for rolls was discussed. 

Frank Sherman, of Sherman’s Bakery, 
Wilkinsburg, gave a talk, entitled “Bak- 
ers’ Support Vital to Victory,” which 
discussed the value and place of whole 
wheat bakery products in the diet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPA WAXED PAPER INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS NAMED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Eighteen manu- 
facturers, representing all branches of 
the waxed 





paper industry, have been 
appointed to a Waxed Paper Industry 
Advisory Committee, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

These business men will consult with 
and advise OPA in connection with the 
administering of waxed paper ceiling 
prices at the manufacturing level and 
also with the formulation of any changes 
in the provisions governing these ceil- 
ings. 

First meeting of the committee took 
place May 18, in the Chicago OPA Re- 
gional Offices. 

The committee follows: 

Philip C. Toye, American Tissue Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass; Clarence W, 
Badger Paper Mills, Peshtigo, 
Wis; Sidney Jacobson, Henle Wax Pa- 
per Mfg. Co., Inc., New York; Ed Lew- 
andowski, Menasha (Wis.) Products Co; 
Donald Ramsey, Nashua (N._ H.) 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co; J. E. 
Edelstein, Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., Min- 


Hoeper, 
Inc., 


neapolis; A. F. Kletzien, Saniwax Pa- 


per Co., Kalamazoo, Mich; Jules Wol- 


FALK'S 


Original 


POTATO 


Only the best can stand the test of time—and 
FALK’'S Original POTATO FLOUR is the 
original potato flour manufactured in the 
United States, Today as always, the highest 
quality is maintained assuring you of all the 
“old-time” benefits of flavor, nourishment 
and freshness! 


USE FALK’S ORIGINAL WHOLE POTATO 
FLOUR IN ANY BREAD OR ROLL FORMULA! 
Made by the makers of Falk Ferment, 
Falk’s Rye Sour, Falk’s Wheatex, 
Falk's Wheat-O Bean, Falk-O-Short. 





FALK PRODUCTS CO. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


A Division of MAX AMS, Inc. 





FLOUR 


Due to the unusual demand we anticipate this year for 
Falk’s Original Potato Flour, we urge you to fill in 
your requirements and mail this coupon to us at once. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


er — <_< om os ol 
FALK PRODUCTS CO., Cadillac, Mich. : 
Please ship immediately.......... bags Falk's Original Potato Flour i 
Please quote price for......+..++ bogs Falk's Original Potato Flour { 
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YOUR QUALITY OF TODAY 
IS BUILDING YOUR 





ost bakers are unable to take 
M care of all the business they 
might have. Yet many bakers have re- 
sisted any temptation to put out vol- 
ume production by sacrificing quality. 


In producing the best cake you can 
under wartime conditions, you are 
now building a better post-war busi- 
ness for yourself. In holding up your 
quality, you will hold the new busi- 





ness that the times have brought you. 

Remember that you must put quality 
into the mix to take quality out of the 
oven. When you use Covo or Covo 
Super-Mix, you are sure of shortening 
that will give you fine eating quality 
in your finished baked goods. 

Use Covo Shortenings and keep on 
making such good cakes that no house- 
wife will ever want to bake again. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 





QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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brette, Southern Paper, Ltd., New Or- 
leans; Edgar L. Berkley, Waxide Paper 
Co., Kansas City; R. H. Rausch, Auto- 
matic Paper Machinery Co., Hoboken, 
N. Y; H. K. Snyder, Central Waxed 
Paper Co., Chicago; A. Southon, Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co; 
R. C. McCaskey, Minerva (Ohio) Wax 
Paper Co; Leslie L. Jacobs, Pollock 
Paper & Box Co., Dallas; A. P. Mitchell, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York; P. J. 
Massey, H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chicago; 
V. H. Wilshire, Specialty Papers Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; George C. Wieman, West- 
ern Waxed Paper Co., Los Angeles. 
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National Research Council Looks on 
Enrichment as Nutrition Keystone 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council “looks upon the bread 
enrichment program as a keystone in 
the nutrition of the American public,” 
Frank L. Gunderson, executive secretary 
of the council, wrote Ralph D. Ward, 
chairman of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, recently in reply to Mr. Ward’s 
notification that the ABA governors had 
voted unanimously to continue whole- 


hearted support of the enrichment pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ward informed the National Re- 
search Council that ABA governors had: 

“Voted to intensify the effort to keep 
all bakeries informed of their obliga- 
tion to maintain the enrichment stand- 
ards of present regulations of the War 
Food Administration. The co-operation 
of the American Institute of Baking 
has been requested in this work. 








and organize—NOW! 


For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


Here 


ath 


—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 


o Alest! 


MANAGEMENT 


LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 


sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation-with the Chairman 


of your War Finance Committee. Every- 


in action!) 


thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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x = ~— This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. *& %* 
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“The Baking Industry Planning Com. 
mittee which was set up to plan for 
postwar operation of the baking busj- 
ness, made the maintenance of the ep. 
tichment standards into the postwar pe. 
riod its first recommendation to the jp. 
dustry. 

“It was further voted to approve and 
support the state legislation for enrich. 
ment of white bread and rolls by option. 
al enrichment methods. 

“It was further voted to request the 
aid of all interested government agep. 
cies for the maintenance of quality 
standards for bread and bakery prod- 
ucts by making available in increasing 
amounts the needed raw materials at the 
earliest possible time.” 

Dr. Gunderson expressed the board's 
appreciation of the program and said 
that “it is the board’s continuing inten- 
tion to give every sound and practical 
aid to the maintenance and still further 
perfection of the bread enrichment pro- 
gram.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DEMONSTRATION OF WOMEN 
WORKING IN RETAIL SHOP 


Pa.—The May baking 
class of the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at Zotter’s Bakery, McKeesport, 
with more than 50 attending. D. K. Hy- 
land demonstrated the efficiency of wom- 
en in the bakeshop, and what apprentices 
can do with even a short period of 


PirrsBURGH, 


training. 

Gladys who worked a year, La Verne 
six months, Martha two and a half 
months and Dorothy 10 days, gave a 
demonstration. 

“Gladys starts in the morning and 
takes the sponge cakes out of the oven, 
puts the cup cakes in the oven and takes 
them out, while the baker plans the 
custard pie,’ Mr. Hyland explained. 
“While they are baking, Gladys puts the 
white cake in the oven, then the yellow 
cake and devils food, the fudge brownies 
and anything else we are making. Then 
she helps clean pans and greases them, 
watches the coffee cake in the steam box 
and when ready puts it in the oven, and 
after she takes it out ices the cakes. 
After her lunch she takes care of the 
cookies and cuts and bakes them. When 
the cookies are baked she helps to clean 
the shop, washes benches, the weights, 
sweeps the floor and goes home. 

“La Verne starts with the making of 
cream for Boston cream pies, filling 
them, making and rolling the jelly rolls, 
helps to assemble the cakes together and 
ices them. Helps with the pour and 
the mixes, then helps to clean up the 
shop. 

“Martha fills the jelly and cream 
doughnuts, ices the fudge brownies, then 
helps with the cakes, taking them out 
of the pans. 

“Dorothy in 10 days of apprenticeship 
can ice the cup cakes, take cakes out 
of the pans, help with cookies, ict 
coffee cakes and clean the dishes and 
does anything she is asked to do around 
the shop. 

“Girls in the shop keep themselves 
very clean and keep the shop spotless. 
We hope they stay with us after the 
war and think girls a real asset to the 
baking trade at any time,” Mr. Hyland 
concluded. 
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WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 
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that are SYMBOLS 


. .. for bakers who know their 
flours . . . symbols of quality and consistency 


that become increasingly vital in these times. 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. + SALINA, KANSAS 


A GREEN THUMB 


. is good in the garden, 
but green hands are a headache in the 
bakery. Every bakery has those head- 
aches now—that is why a steady per- 
former like Superflour is so valuable 


to you today. 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
6 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















For the baker who cares 
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. +e. . exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FiLourn MILLS, tc. 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 35) 











1—True. The soakage of the crust 
will be decreased and it also decreases 
the tendency of the crust, due to its ab- 
sorption, to dry out the filling. 

2,—False. Molasses cakes should be 
on the alkaline side so that they will have 
a good color. On the pH scale, 7 is 
neutral. Below 7 is acid and above 7 
is alkaline. A molasses cake having a 
pH below 7 will have a disagreeable 
grayish brown crumb color. If the pH 
is too high, the taste and flavor will 
be adversely affected. 

3.—False. It means that 3 lbs of fruit 
is used with 1 lb of sugar; 5 to 1 pack 
would refer to 5 lbs of fruit and 1 lb 
of sugar. 

4._-False. Ammonia has a tendency to 
darken the frying fat used in making 
French doughnuts. This is objection- 
able. 

5.-True. The temperature of the 
refrigerator should be about 35 to 38° 
F, and the relative humidity about 85 
to 88%. 

6.—False. About 20% less sugar should 


be used. Honey contains about 20% 
moisture. 
7—True. The addition of a small 


amount of lemon or orange juice will 
also improve the flavor. When one No. 
10 can of crushed apricots is added to 
every three No. 10 cans of peaches, both 
the flavor and color of the filling are 
improved. 

8—True. The corn sugar will pro- 
duce a richer brown crust color due to 
it having a lower caramelization point 
than cane or beet sugar. 

9—True, As a rule, 1 lb malt is used 
with 10 Ibs of water. 

10.False. Under proper refrigera- 
tion, unbaked pies have been stored for 
96 hours without any difficulty. 

ll—-True. If they are filled before 
frying, there is a possibility of the jelly 
or jam coming out of them during fry- 
ing. ‘This makes the frying fat dirty 
and the sugar in the jam or jelly will 
burn. This burning gives the frying 
fat an off odor and flavor and will also 
turn it dark in color. 

12—False. Comparative tests have 
shown that in order to produce quality 
products using the retarded dough meth- 
od a formula of the richer type should 
be usec. 

13,—False. Many bakers add_ the 
shortening before mixing in the flour. 
Excellent results can be obtained by 
either inethod. Care must be taken not 
to overmix as this will cause the mixture 
to break down, producing a heavy cake. 

l4.—False, The baked bread must not 
contain less than 8 oz of raisins to the 
pound, 


15,—T rue. Baking powder is com- 
posed of soda bicarbonate, acid or acids 
and starch. Due to the acids used in 
baking powder having varying strengths, 
Variation in the starch content is neces- 
sary, 

16—False. The sugar and water are 


usually cooked to a temperature of 240 
to 242° FF. 
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17.—True. White flours are lower in 
fat content than whole wheat flour. 

18.—True. Whole milk powder con- 
tains about 2714% butter fat. Skim 
milk powder contains about 11/4,% butter- 
fat. 

19.—True. Invert syrup is hygro- 
scopic and the cakes will stay moist for 
a longer period of time. 
color will also be improved. 

20.—False. It should be replaced by 
5 Ibs 12 oz skim milk powder, 5 lbs 12 
oz water and 8 lbs 8 oz cane or beet 
sugar. 


The crust 





CENTRAL N. Y. PRODUCTION 
MEN’S CLUB IS ORGANIZED 


The newly organized Central New 
York Production Men’s Club met at 
Syracuse, N. Y., recently and elected the 
following officers: Hugo Neu, Kallfelz 
Bakery, president; William McCloy, 
Kelley Baking Co., vice president; Ed- 
ward Mitchell, Swift & Co., secretary; 
Howard Gilb, A. & P. Bakery, treasurer. 
Bakers were present from Cortland, 
Utica and Tully. Thomas J. Corcoran, 
of the War Manpower Commission, ad- 
vised the bakers to discuss the stabiliza- 
tion plan with their employees and 
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stressed the fact that baking is an essen- 
tial industry. The commission, he said, 
will co-operate with the bakers. 
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CAROLINA BAKERS TO MEET 
AT ASHEVILLE, AUG. 27-29 


W. H. Attaway, secretary-treasurer of 
the Bakers Association of the Carolinas, 
announces that the annual meeting will 
take place at the Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Aug. 27-29. A request is 
made that reservations be sent in im- 
mediately as the space available at the 
inn and neighboring hotels is limited. 











SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


More Important 


Far more vital than ever before 
is the need for quality flour 
in producing good bread with 


today’s leaner formulas and 


gives your loaf the 
subtle, tasty wheaten 
flavor that makes the 
bread easier to buy, 


just as it is simpler to 


bake. 


wartime production methods. 


meets this challenge. It 


w 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 
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Excess Point Inventories on 
Frozen Fruits Now Adjustable 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bakers and other 
industrial users of rationed frozen 
fruits will have their excess point in- 
ventories reduced by the amount of these 
stocks actually on hand April 1 that 
were previously charged to excess in- 
ventories, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced. 


This provision is made because as long 
as frozen processed foods have a zero 
point value, the industrial user is unable 


to wipe out the excess inventory charge, 
as an allotment of points for these com- 
modities is no longer issued. 

One type of “excess inventory” may 
be the number of points by which ra- 
tioned foods in an industrial user’s ac- 
tual inventory at the beginning of ra- 
tioning exceeded the total of his point 
allotments to date. Some _ industrial 
users, from time to time, applied for 
and received advances or loans, which 


THEY’RE UNLOADING AMMUNITION 


Bombs .. . bazookas . . . bread ... 
they’re all for blasting the enemy. 
Bread is energy food needed to power 
our fighting men . . . that’s why G.I. 
bakeries are set up right where our 
troops are slugging it out . . . so close 
to the shelling and firing that occa- 
sionally an army baker can be seen 
wearing the Purple Heart. 

On the home front, too, bakers are 
rating “battle honors.” Against tre- 


mendous wartime odds, you’re bring- 
ing energy food to the men and 
women who are producing the where- 
withals for war. And you can well be 
proud of the fact that by keeping up 
the nutritious quality and tasty good- 
ness of the bread you bake, you’re 
making your vital stake in the war 
effort. Remember, Red Star Yeast, 
dependable, economical, and fast act- 
ing, is on the job to help you. 


RED*STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, 
YEAST FOOD e 


WISCONSIN 


MALT SYRUP ¢ ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
INVEST IN VICTORY...BUY BONDS...AND HOLD THEM 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
e ALVATABS 


were then charged to them as additional 
excess inventory. Allotments are deter- 
mined by the rate of use during a base 
period—1942. 

An industrial user may receive a re- 
duction of his excess inventory of frozen 
foods: 

1. If he had in his inventory on April 
1 frozen foods that were previously 
charged to his excess inventory. If he 
had such foods on April 1, he is entitled 
to a reduction equal to the point value 
by which the foods still in his inventory 
were charged to excess. 

For example, an industrial user’s e@Xx- 
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cess inventory may have previously been 
charged with frozen foods worth 10,00 
points. If, on April 1, 1944, half of this 
food remained in his inventory, he is ep. 
titled to a 5,000-point reduction of his 
excess, or half the original charg: 

2. If any frozen foods in inventory op 
April 1 were obtained with points issueq 
before Aug. 15, 1943, as an “advance” 
In this case, his excess inventory will he 
reduced by the number of these points 
used to acquire the foods that were stil] 
in his possession on April 1, 1944 

For example, an industrial user may 
have received 1,000 points as an Kad. 
vance,” charged to his excess. He may 
have used these points for a frozen food 
for which his needs were less than ex. 
pected. On April 1, 1944, there re. 
mained in his inventory frozen food 
(obtained by the “advance”) for which 
he surrendered 400 points. In this case, 
his excess inventory would be reduced 
by 400 points. 

The action under which these reduc- 
tions of excess inventory can be made 
was not taken when other processed 
foods were reduced to zero point value. 
It was necessary in the case of frozen 
processed foods, however, because they 
represent a large portion—about 40% — 
of the processed foods used by industrial 
users. 

Application for a reduction of excess 
inventory should be made to the board 
with which the industrial user is regis- 
tered. It should give, with respect to 
his frozen foods inventory on April 1, 
the kinds and quantities that were 
charged to excess; the dates on which, 
and the point value at which, they were 
charged. If the foods were acquired 
with points issued as an “advance,” the 
application should also include the dates 
on which the foods were obtained, the 
number of points used and the names 
and addresses of the persons from 
whom the foods were obtained. 

This is the second adjustment that has 
resulted from the reduction of point 
values of frozen processed foods to zero. 
When these items became point-free on 
April 2, most industrial user allotments 
of points for frozen foods had been made 
and issued for the second allotment pe- 
riod of 1944—the months of April, May 
and June. Recently these points were 
charged by OPA to the industrial user's 
excess inventory because they 
longer needed. 

Had the points issued for frozen foods 


were no 


been used for other rationed processed 
foods, distribution of other foods would 
have been unequal because the industrial 


user with frozen food points would have 
been able to obtain more than hi 
of other products. 


; share 


Action was taken in Amendment No. 





82 to Revised Ration Order 13, « fective 
May 20, 1944. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—-— 
CUSTARD BAN CITED 
MILWAUKEE, Milwaukee bakers 





have been notified by City Health Com- 
missioner Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, remin¢- 
ing them of the city ordinance banning 
sale of cooked custard or crear filled 


pastries from May 15 to Oct. |. As 
previously noted, the ordinance was 
adopted in 1941 as a safeguard against 

t had 


recurrence of food poisonings th 
been traced back to tainted cooked cus- 
tard and cream filled, pastries sold dur- 
The ordinance 
those 


ing the summer months. 
describes the banned fillings 4s 
made with milk and/or eggs. 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Driver Training Manual 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has issued a Drivers’ Manual, covering 
basic information applicable to all makes 
of trucks, The manual, illustrated with 
sketches and photographs, devotes 158 
pages to things a driver should know. 
It is a stiff covered book designed for 
truck owners, fleet superintendents and 
drivers. It covers the requirements of 
correct preparation, starting, take-off, 
good road practices, correct parking and 
proper truck care. 

The book is also a part of the White 
plan to aid in driver training. The 
company is even prepared to help set 
up driver training meetings in the quar- 
ters of the truck owner, or if the num- 
ber of drivers is limited, to help ar- 
range co-operative meetings in which 
drivers of more than one organization 
take part. The White branch or dis- 
tributor will see that everything needed 
is made available, including some slide 
films illustrating the importance of good 
driving practices and educating drivers 
to observe them. 


¥ ¥ 


Training Program 

What was probably the most impor- 
tant discussion at the time of the twen- 
ty-first annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 
7, was the paper by E. H. Goldsmith, 
vice president and general manager of 
the bakery division, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., on a training program for new 
employees in the bakery. The demand 
for copies of this paper was very large 
and, as a result, the society has sent to 
its members a copy of this paper in 
mimeographed form, without the illus- 
trations which Mr. Goldsmith presented. 

This five-page bulletin covers the gen- 
eral subject of the need for proper selec- 
tion of employees and the basis for their 
training, similar to that used by the 
armed forces in developing the proper 
assignment for each individual based on 
his qualifications. 

A copy of the bulletin will be sent on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIL, 
if a 3c stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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HAMILTON W. PUTNAM HEADS 
IGLEHEART LABORATORIES 
EvANSVILLE, INp.—Hamilton W. Put- 
nam recently became manager of labora- 
tories for Igleheart Bros., Inc., sub- 
sidiary of General Foods Corp. In his 
new capacity he will direct the research 
‘and development work on flour, pre- 
pared mixes and milling improvement. 
For the past four years he has been in 
charge of a division doing similar work 
at the central research laboratories of 
the corporation at Hoboken, N. J. 
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Established 1877 








© Careful Wheat Selection 

® Top-Notch Milling Skill 

© Rigid Control of Uniformity 
© Fair Pricing 


These major factors make Imperial 
the choice of many, many discrimi- 


nating bakers... 


For the same factors, the same exact- 


ing standards, Short Patent 


“VELVET” 


Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


a ad 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING C0. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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New York, N. Y.—Arrangements now 
have been completed whereby whole- 
sale and house-to-house bakers can make 
use of the enriched bread posters being 
sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking. Distribution to date which 
is handled by Standard Brands, Inc., 
has concentrated on 200,000 retail out- 
lets, including grocery stores, bakeries, 
delicatessens, supermarkets and chain 
stores—an operation regarded by Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director of the Insti- 
tute, as the most extensive and success- 
ful campaign of its kind ever under- 
taken in the food field. 

The six posters which have attracted 
much favorable commment in both in- 
dustry and government circles are pro- 
duced for the trade by Merck & Co., Inc. 
They are now available for use on trucks 
and delivery wagons, as and when re- 
quests are received. The posters are 16 
inches wide by 22% inches high, paint- 
ed in eight colors by well-known artists, 
and depict members of a family engaged 
in different kinds of war and civilian 
activities. 

A strong message is carried, on the 
nutritive value of enriched bread, and 
each poster repeats the theme—“Buy an 
extra loaf for extra vitamins and 
minerals.” There is no brand name ad- 
vertising on the posters and they are 
printed on heavy display paper (70-Ib 
white offset). Releases are shipped at 
the rate of one style of poster every 
four or five weeks. ° 

Requests for the 


enriched bread 


posters should be addressed to the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Posters 


are available free of charge, shipping 
costs prepaid. They will be distributed, 
first come first served, in any quantity 
desired, as long as the present supply 
lasts, 
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STRIKERS AT TWO ATLANTA 
BAKERIES RETURN TO WORK 

Attanta, Ga.—As the result of a con- 
ference between bakery and union of- 
ficials, striking employees of the Lee 
Baking Co. and the Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, returned to work May 6. The 
Lee strikers walked out on May 1 and 
the Stone employees on May 2 

Employees of the New South Bakery, 
subsidiary of the American Bakeries 
Co, Atlanta, went on strike May 4 in 
an effort to force the company to 
recognize their union and negotiations 
were sti!! under way as to a settlement. 
The New South Bakery strikers num- 
bered 110, two-thirds of the employees. 

The strikes were at the three largest 
bakery firms in the city. Although they 
produce 70% of the bread consumed 
in the Atlanta region, no shortage of 
bread was reported. 

The discharge of a baker, W. J. Mor- 
gan, who was to join the Navy in a 
few days precipitated the strike of 165 
employees at the Lee Baking Co. Bak- 
ty officials denied that the man was dis- 
charged, 

The 175 employees of the Stone Bak- 
ing Co. struck when bread wrappers 
Were sent to the plant by the Lee com- 
pany, purportedly for the purpose of 
rapping Stone bread to meet needs 
of the Lee firm. Stone workers refused 
to do this and walked out. 
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Enriched Bread Poster Campaign Now Made 
Available for All Bakers’ Delivery Trucks 


Unauthorization of the strikes was 
claimed by L. M. Hatcher, president of 
the Atlanta local of the Bakers and 
Confectionery Union (AFL), who stated 
that the dispute at the Lee plant was 
based on a contention by the union that 
a member should not be discharged with- 
out having his case submitted to a union 
committee. The Lee company differed 
with this viewpoint and the strike re- 


sulted. 

Lee and Stone officials did not reveal 
the agreement by which workers in the 
two plants returned to their jobs, only 
stating that a_ settlement had _ been 
reached, It was believed that officials 
of the Lee and Stone bakeries and Mr. 
Hatcher, as president of the local, had 
agreed on a new contract for one year, 
the old one having expired recently. 
Upon expiration of the contracts with 
the two bakeries, no move was made by 
either to renew it, according to Mr. 
Hatcher, who stated that this did not 
enter into the strikes. 
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OHIO BAKERS TO CONVENE 
AT COLUMBUS, JULY 24-25 


The Ohio Bakers Association will hold 
its summer conference in Columbus, 
July 24-25. Headquarters will be at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Ferguson announces, and registrations 
will open on June 23. There will -be an 
informal 


Secretary Roy 


reception as usual on_ that 
evening and business sessions on the fol- 
lowing day, but June 25 will be set aside 
for recreation at one of the local country 


clubs. 





Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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Remember Tuffy, the mi 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great‘kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


nister’s son... ? 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 
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Our ears ar 


clean 


CLEANLINESS is an acquired character- 
istic. It doesn’t happen by chance. Ever 
know a small boy to wash his ears will- 
ingly? Of course not! That’s why kids 
have to stand inspection every morning 
before they trudge off to school. 








It’s the same way in the salt business. 
We’ve learned through experience that 
unceasing vigilance is the price of real 
cleanliness. That’s why Diamond 
Crystal Salt ‘“‘stands inspection” con- 
stantly. Fact is, in our quality ‘control 
laboratory, twelve times per hour, twenty- 
four hours per day, filter pad tests prove 
the cleanliness of Diamond Crystal 
Alberger Salt. That’s vigilance! 





If production from one of our evapo- 
rating pans fails to pass our rigid food- 
salt standard, the filter pad test catches 
it at once. And the output of that pan 
is declared “‘cull.” It’s not shipped to 
food processors. 





So you can be sure that every bag, 
every shipment of Diamond Crystal is 
clean. The insoluble content is so in- 
significant, it can only be measured in 
parts-per-million. Clean to the sixth deci- 
mal—that’s Diamond Crystal! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


Without the slightest obligation to you, 
we'll be happy to advise you about any 
salt problem you may have, or even 
send an experienced salt technician to 
your plant. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-8, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


LBERGER 
ROCESS 


SALT 








Executive O ffices a 


NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


’ Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST 800"Mill st., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N, Damen Ave., Chi. Il. 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 
Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 

















40,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 
economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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GMA CONVENTION TO AIR 
MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 


New Yorx, N. Y. —Merchandising 
and operating problems ‘faced by food 
manufacturers as they attempt to meet 
1944’s record war production goals will 
be discussed on both days of the mid- 
year meeting of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, scheduled for June 
14-15 in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, it was announced recently 
by Paul S. Willis, president. 

A program committee, comprising all 
branches of the industry, is now arrang- 
ing to have these and other topics of in- 
terest to food processors discussed at 
the sessions. L. J. Gumpert, sales direc- 
tor of B. T. Babbitt, Inc, has been 
named chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and William A. Dolan, of Wil- 
bert Products Co., has been named vice 
chairman. Other members of this com- 
mittee include John Curlett, McCormick 
& Co., Baltimore; W. Heckman, Welch 
Grape Juice Co., New York City; H. W. 
Roden, Harold H. Clapp, Inc. New 
York City; William Robbins, General 
Foods Sales Co., New York City; B. C. 
Ohlandt, Grocery Store Products Co., 
New York City, and C. I. Wood, Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., New York City. 

The forenoon sessions on both days 
of the mid-year meeting will be execu- 
tive sessions, Mr. Willis announced, 
while the afternoon conferences will be 
opened to all members of the industry. 





BREAD IS‘*THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INCREASES GRANTED 

ON CORN SYRUPS AND SUGARS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has granted a price 
increase for producers of corn syrups 
and crude corn sugar in the following 
respects: a 30c advance per 100 lbs in 
maximum prices for bulk corn syrup 
unmixed, bulk corn syrup solids and 
bulk crude corn sugar; an additional in- 
crease of 24c per 100 lbs for bulk corn 
syrup unmixed sold in wood barrels or 
29c when sold in wood half barrels. In 
approving this action OPA officials stat- 
ed that the increases were necessary to 
maintain continued production of wet 
corn millers. Bakery industry officials 
in government agencies say that bakers 
should be able to absorb the increases. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOYBEAN YIELD CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED IN NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes.—J, C. Swinbank, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association, has announced that his as- 
sociation, the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Nebraska Agricultural 
Extension Service will sponsor a soy- 
bean yield contest for Nebraska farmers. 
Ten state prizes are offered, consisting 
of war bonds and stamps and certified 
Lincoln soybean seed. The purpose of 
the contest is to learn more about the 
most successful practices being used in 
soybean production and to bring this in- 
formation to the attention of Nebraska 
Entries are to be made by 











growers. 
July 15. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD OF TRADE NOMINEES 

Hutcuinson, Kansas.—Nominated for 
president of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade for the new year are H. A. Davis, 
Western Terminal Elevator Co. and 
A. W. Estes, Mid-West Grain Co. Vice 
president nominees are P. M. Clarke 
and J. R. Miller. 





















For That 
“HOME 
KITCHEN’ 
Standard 


of 
QUALITY 





FLOURS|] fae 





CAKE FLOURS 


A lot of the housewives who are buying cakes from you 
for the first time because they haven’t time to bake their 
own will keep right on buying from you, after the war, if 
your cakes come up to their own baking standards. Make 
sure of good baking results with Henkel’s Cake Flours— 
get finer texture, better keeping quality, controlled uni- 
formity, with Henkel’s. 


“MADE GOOD” SINCE 1855 BY — 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods . . . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
end Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .................. $8.10 Gal. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal. 
ree oe Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ..................008- $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ...............ceeeeeees $9.85 Gal. 

PO SEE SM viedecb ets soscch edeebebeast $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U.S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
A ,’ od, Pie AA, Bed. 


COLBORNE MBG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR ed 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 
















ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED Co., 
308 W. Washington S8t., Chicago 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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American Bakers Foundation 
Sets Goal of Million Dollars 


New York, N. Y.—A 1944 goal of 
$1,000,000 was set for the American 
Bakers Foundation Endowment Fund at 
a meeting of the fund committee recent- 
ly held in New York. 

Contributions to the fund continue to 
come in as a result of a letter mailed 
to the industry in December. Since 
that time, $150,540 has been contributed. 
This, with the original $315,000 sub- 


scribed in 1919-20, makes the total con- 
tributions to date to this fund over 
$464,992. 

While this is a gratifying response, 
considering the lateness with which the 
December effort began, it is believed the 
industry is ready and willing now to 
build this fund to the amount first an- 
ticipated—$1,000,000. 

The fund committee authorized the ap- 


pointment by its chairman, Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, of regional committee chair- 
men and co-chairmen who will “follow- 
through” in explaining to bakers and 
allied friends the needs and purposes of 
this fund. 

A booklet explaining the fund and its 
uses has been prepared and will be avail- 
able to regional committees for distri- 
bution to prospective contributors. A 
million dollars is a big sum, yet it is 
hardly large enough as a “capital ac- 
count” to do the job which a big indus- 
try, such as the baking industry, must 
do, the fund committee points out. 









OTHER ADVANTAGES 


1 Quality Baked Goods. 
2 Retains Freshness. 
3 Improved Flavor. 


4 improved Toasting 
Qualities. 


5*imparts Greater Mixing 
and Fermentation 
Quality. 


* Result of Farinograph Tests 


More and more bakers are using Mel-K-Soy profitably 
in producing quality bread and baked goods. 

Millions of pounds of Mel-K+Soy are being used by 
bakers from coast to coasf as a necessary ingredient — 
because of its proven nutritional, technical and econom- 
ical advantages. 





MORE AND MORE 
BAKERS ARE USING 

















No other ingredient offering all of these advantages is 
available at a comparable price. 
Join the ever-increasing number of bakers who are 
decreasing costs and increasing profits with Mel-K-Soy. 
Ask your distributor for Mel-K-Soy or write direct for 
samples and formulae. 





PRODUCTS DIVISION * FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Foundation fund committee members, 
trustees and officers present in addition 
to Committee Chairman Zinsmaster were 
Joseph A. Lee, Foundation vice chair- 
man; Raymond K. Stritzinger, treasurer; 
Tom Smith, secretary; J. M. Livingston, 
G. L. Morrison, R. D. Ward, trustees, 

The Foundation Endowment Fund 
chairman, Harry W. Zinsmaster, an- 
nounces that the organization of regional 
committees throughout the country js 
progressing well. In 18 regions, approx- 
imately 25 regional chairmen have in- 
formed Mr. Zinsmaster that they are 
“just about ready to begin individual 
solicitation.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE BAKERS DRAW FINES 
FOR SUGAR VIOLATIONS 


Superior, Wis.—Suspended sentences 
on jail terms were granted Jens Ander- 
son of the Danish Bakery; Albin Carl- 
son, Quality Bakery; and _ Clarence 
Schleicher, Federal Bakery of Superior, 
Wis., by Federal Judge Patrick T, 
Stone, who recently found these three 
bakers and Howard Hammerbeck, own- 
er of a restaurant, guilty of violating 
OPA sugar regulations. 

The four bakers had been sentenced 
to imprisonment and fined in federal 
court on charges of illegally obtaining 
sugar. Hammerbeck received the stif- 
fest sentence, $500 and six months im- 
prisonment, on a charge of obtaining 
sugar under false pretenses and deliver- 
ing it to the three bakers without re- 
ceiving sugar certificates. He obtained 
the sugar by making application to the 
ration board as a baker, when he did 
no baking, the OPA charged. The 
court’s failure to extend clemency to 
Hammerbeck was interpreted as placing 
the greater blame on him for obtaining 
the sugar from the ration board. 

Payments of fines set in the sentences 
must be made by June 20. Anderson 
was fined $500 and received a four- 
month jail sentence; Schleicher, $300 
and 80 days; Carlson, $300 and 60 days. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MAY BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The May birthday 
luncheon of members of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago was featured by a special 
birthday cake, baked by President Peter 
Redler and served to all in attendance. 

Members having birthdays in May in- 
clude: Frank W. Allen, J. W. Allen 
& Co; R. G. Attridge, General Mills, 
Inc; E. L. Berkley, Waxide Paper Co, 
Kansas City; Jule Burny, Burny Bros, 
Inc; Paul E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; 
J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co; 
N. J. Dinkel, Dinkel’s Bakery; John R. 
Dow, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City; John P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co; Roy Hankermeyer, John F. 
Jelke Co; M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery; G. Lenrell, Maurice Lenrell 
Cooky Co; G. C. Mariner, American 
Baking Co., Joliet; Carl J, Miller, §. 
S. Durand & Co; J. E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co. Joliet; Thomas EF. 
O’Neill, Thomas E. O’Neill Co; C. J: 
Patterson, Campbell-Taggart Research 
Corp., Kansas City; E. L. Schafer, Peter 
Pan Bakeries, Kalamazoo, Mich; D. l- 
Sperry, D. L. Sperry Co., Kansas City; 
M. D. Stone, Procter & Gamble; V. C. 
Usher, Usher’s Associated Dairies; >. 
O. Werner, THe American BAKER and 
Tue Norruwestern Miczier; and R. ™. 
Woods, Woods Bon Ton Bakery, F.vans- 
ton, 
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“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


isn name that means more in these times than 
For Extra Economy _ 't did when it was first used— 





" Th A D M IR A L y, Butit means more, also, among the users of flour 
e because it fills with its quality their wartime 
need for smooth bakery- operations. 


e 


H-D-Lee FlourMills 
CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina «~ Kansas 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking”’ 








CROP OUTLOOK PROMISES 
BETTER SOFT WINTER YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the flour 
and baking trades are viewing with sat- 
isfaction the more favorable condition 
of the growing soft winter wheat crop 
as compared with a year ago. Winter 
killing of this grain was reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
amounting to about 7%, which would 
leave 684,000 acres compared with 
a harvested area of 601,000 acres in 
1943. Ideal growing weather has pre- 
vailed so far this season and present 
prospects are for a good yield. At the 
moment the new crop year promises a 
return to normal conditions in the winter 
wheat flour business which will be wel- 
come after the extreme scarcity of sup- 
plies during the current season. In addi- 
tion to a small acreage in 1943 the 
yield was the lowest in many years and 
the quality of the grain poor. 

As a result of light crops of all other 
grains in eastern Canada while the num- 
ber of livestock on farms were increased 
farmers were little disposed to sell their 
winter wheat and most of this grain 
was used as feed. Consequently mill 
grindings have been light and offerings 
of soft wheat flour entirely inadequate 
all through the season with supplies 
tighter than ever now that the closing 
months are here. Winter wheat mills 
have been unable to take care of their 
regular customers in the biscuit and 
pastry trades and top patent flour and 
heavy blends have been in use as sub- 
stitutes which called for changes in bak- 
ing formulas. 

These industries would be glad to 
return to the use of soft winters for 
which there can be no entirely satisfac- 
tory substitute in the production of 
many of their lines while the millers 
would also be pleased to see normal con- 
ditions restored in the winter wheat 
flour trade. Given a good crop it is 
not unreasonable to hope that this will 
be the case and the industries concerned 
are keeping their fingers crossed against 
any threat of damage to the growing 
grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PAYMENTS TO CANADIAN FARMERS 

Wiynirec, Man. — Western Canada’s 
farmers have received acreage payments 
of $102,000,000 since 1941, or an average 
of $4,50 an acre. The acreage payments 
have made it possible for° farmers to 
carry wheat with the Canadian Wheat 
Board or in their own bins. If the 
wheat was placed with the board the 
farmers will benefit in payment of 
$60,000,000 on the participation certifi- 
cates. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER BREAD SURVEY 








Vancouver, B. C.—A survey, to learn 
how many bakeries in Vancouver use 
vitamin enriched flour will be conduct- 
ed by the workers of the Metropolitan 
Health Board at the request of Miss 
Mary Baldwin, provincial nutritionist, 


Victoria. Bakers also will be asked to 
give their explanation of why only 
small quantities of bread made from 
Canada-approved flour are sought by 
customers. This vitamin enriched flour, 
which came on the market shortly after 
the start of the war and was known as 
Vitamin B Flour, was sponsored by the 
Department of National Health, Ottawa. 
It received only a limited amount of 
publicity, with the result that sales by 
stores gradually dropped to very small 
proportions, despite the fact that the 
wholesale cost is 50c below that of first 
patents. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 
AT HIGH OPERATING RATE 


Toronto, Ont.—A letter from one of 
the larger milling companies in Aus- 
tralia contains the information that flour 
mills down that way are no less busy 
than those of the United States and 
Canada in producing flour for war uses. 
The writer is of the opinion that this 
activity will last for some time. The 
only drawback in the situation there has 
been labor. Of this there has been a 
considerable and _ perhaps _ incurable 
shortage, owing to the demands of war 
for men to meet the insatiable needs of 
the active service forces. With a full- 
er complement of milling help most of 
the Australian plants would be able to 
improve on their already splendid per- 
formance. Their wheat crop of 106,- 
000,000 bus was smaller than usual but 
provides enough wheat to meet all mill- 
ing demands, even at present high rates 
of production. 

While no particulars as to the distri- 
bution of Australian flour for war pur- 
poses may be given here it is easy to 
suppose that with the great and growing 
United States forces now operating by 
land, sea and air in every Pacific zone 
of combat together with the British, 
Indian and other armed forces now ac- 
tively engaged there the amount of flour 
required to feed these forces must be 
very large. 





One most unfortunate disaster which 
has fallen upon Australia lately was a 
series of bush fires in the state of Vic- 
toria which wiped out whole areas of 
pasture country together with something 
like 1,000,000 sheep and some dairy 
cattle. There was also some loss of 
lives among the inhabitants of the burned 
parts. An unusually dry season was 
the cause of these fires. Coming at a 
time when all meats besides butter and 
other animal products were in demand 
for shipment to Britain and other allied 
countries these fires were most unfor- 
tunate. Meat rationing and other re- 
strictions have had to be resorted to as 
a consequence in order that there would 
be no reduction in the amounts available 
for war uses abroad. Until now meat 
has always been plentiful and cheap 
in Australia. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MUST RECORD DELIVERIES 
Winnirec, Man.—While an open de- 
livery quota on wheat has been au- 
thorized at all shipping points in west- 
ern Canada, the Canadian Wheat Board 
emphasizes that producers must con- 
tinue to have deliveries properly record- 
ed in their permit books, unless special 
permission is given otherwise. Present 
open quotas which are now in effect on 
all grains at all delivery points remain 
in effect until July 31, 1944. The new 
crop year starts and new quota regula- 
tions become effective on Aug. 1, 1944. 
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GROUP CAPTAIN HANNA HONORED 

Wiynirec, Man.—Group Captain W. 
F. Hanna, director of planning for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, has been 
granted a fellowship in the Royal Society 
of Canada for his part in the fight 
against wheat rust carried on by a group 
of scientists in the Dominion Rust Re- 
search Laboratory in Winnipeg. With 
the exception of a year at Yale Univer- 
sity, where he won a sterling scholar- 
ship, Capt. Hanna was in the rust lab- 
oratory at Winnipeg for a number of 
years until the outbreak of the war. 





Honors for Veteran Retiring Miller 


Wiynirec, Man.—John W. Horn was 
honored last week on his retirement from 
active business as western manager of 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
He is a past president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and has been engaged 
in flour milling for 52 years, 38 of them 
with the Western Canada company. A 
dinner was given in his honor at the 
Fort Garry Hotel. Company officials, 
friends and associates faom all parts of 
the Dominion attended. The guests in- 
cluded: D. R. Walker, president of the 
company, Toronto; A. R. McKenzie, as- 
sistant manager, Toronto; William Page, 
Blackman-Kerr Milling Co., New West- 


minster, B. C., and R. J. Marriott, the 
company’s manager at Calgary, A. W. 
Mulligan, formerly of Toronto and Mr. 
Horn’s successor, also was present. A 
W. Alcock, chief chemist for the com- 
pany, presided. 

Previously Mr. Horn had been hon- 
ored by the Canadian National Millers 
Association (Western Division). L. A. 
Eagleton, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
president, presided. Herbert Sellers, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., presented 
to Mr. Horn, on behalf of the association, 
a “bond of friendship,” which would 
bring a reminder, every six weeks, at 
least, of the esteem in which he was held 
by his associates. 





FLOUR MILLING NOT UNDER 
NEW 8-HOUR WORKING DAY 


Toronto, Ont.—The milling industry 
of Ontario has been concerned about 
the new eight-hour day act which is 
shortly to be put into effect in this 
province. The Ontario Flour Millers 
Association recently interviewed the min- 
ister of labor in this connection and 
pointed out that it would be impossible 
for its members to cover their share of 
the war orders for flour from the British 
Ministry of Food if the milling industry 
was put on an eight-hour day basis. 

Apparently there are a number of in- 
dustries which have asked for special 
consideration under this new legislation 
and their requests have been reviewed 
by the Industry and Labor Board, with 
the result that it has been decided to 
issue a public notice in the daily papers 
which will clarify the situation. 

It is understood the board will author- 
ize the continuance of existing working 
hours in all industries operating on 
priority war materials in the province 
of Ontario. This will apply to agri- 
cultural uridertakings and processors of 
essential food products. The milling in- 
dustry will come under the latter classi- 
fication. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC PACIFIC WHEAT BUYING 
WILL DEPEND ON SHIPPING 

Vancouver, B. C,—Following a period 
of several months when the Commodity 
Credit Corp. showed no inclination to 
purchase wheat in this market for feed- 
ing purposes in Pacific Coast states, 
representatives of the United States gov- 
ernment agency came into this market 
during the past week and placed several 
orders. 

The method of buying is considerably 
different from that which prevailed in 
the early part of the year when CCC 
bought around 15,000,000 bus of wheat 
here. Operations in the future will be 
conducted on the basis of buying only 
when ships are available. 

It is understood here that CCC has 
taken two ships to load shortly for Cali- 
fornia. Approximately 13,000 tons will 
be involved. 

CCC has been a fairly substantia! buy- 
er for rail shipment from Calgary. Dur- 
ing the past week an order for 500 cars 
to move from Calgary was placed. It 
is expected to be the final order of this 
kind until next fall, due to the fact that 
no more cars are being made available 
for such movement. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

GREEK SHIPMENTS DELIVERED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian minis- 
ter of trade and commerce recently an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
the government has received assurance 
from Red Cross officials that all wheat 
shipments from Canada to Greece have 
arrived safely. Up to April 9 the quan- 
tity was more than 11,000,000 bus. 
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OPA ANNOUNCES OATS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


_~<O— 


Twenty-Seven Members Named to In- 
dustry Group to Work on 
Price Problems 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Appointment of 
an Oats Industry Advisory Committee, 
whose work with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on problems arising from 
price controlling the production, distri- 
bution and processing of oats will affect 
approximately 15,000 companies, has 
been announced by that agency. 

The following are the members of 
this committee: 

Paul Bimmerman, Quaker Oats Co., 
Sherman, Texas; R. G. Cargill, Victoria 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis; E. M. Combs, 
E. M. Combs & Son, Chicago; Walter 
McCarthy, Capitol Elevator Co., Duluth; 
A. W. Nielson, Westcentral Co-operative 
Grain Co. Omaha; M. J. Pritehard, 
Northern Oats Co., Minneapolis; R. F. 
Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., 
New York; B. O. Holmquist, Holm- 
quist Elevator Co, Omaha; R. F. 
Gunkelman, Farmers Grain Co., Fargo, 
N. D; F. R. Houlton, Houlton Grain 
Co, Denver; Ben Feuquay, Feuquay 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla; Peter Knowlton, 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis; 
Walter Meers, Meers Bros., Blooming- 
ton, Ill; K. K. Smith, Kimbell Milling 
Co, Fort Worth, Texas; S. L. Rice, 
Rice Grain Co., Metamore, Ohio; E. W. 
Stuhr, Cooperative G. L. F. Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; Harry Shere, Van Dusen Har- 
tington Co., Minneapolis; S. W. Wilder, 
Wilder Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
James L. Young, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Others on the committee are: 
Evans, Evans Elevator Co., Decatur, 
Ill; Julius Mayer, Continental Grain 
Co, St. Louis; S. J. Meyers, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago; C. E. Mc- 
Donald, Terminal Grain Corp., Sioux 
City, Iowa; John R. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Elwood Williams, 
Farmers Grain Co-operative, Ogden, 
Utah; W. A. Kearns, Edward L. Eyre 
Co, Portland, Ore; Benjamin Danforth, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, Great Falls, Mont. 
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VITAMIN MIXES FOR FLOUR 
HAVE NO PRICE CEILINGS 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Vitamin enriched 
concentrates when used exclusively for 
enriching wheat flour were exempted 
from price control by the Office of Price 
Administration, June 6. 

This action was taken because of the 
small quantities of vitamin enriched con- 
centrates produced and the unwarranted 
use of time it would take to determine 
the appropriate maximum prices for the 
varying formulas under which these con- 
tentrates may be prepared, OPA said. 

OPA does not expect the prices of 
vitamin enriched concentrates to increase 
‘Sa result of price control exemption, 
the agency said. 

Enriched flour is subject to maximum 
ries, If the seller of vitamin en- 
tiched concentrates increases his price, 
willets and bakers can buy vitamin 
chemicals and themselves prepare con- 
‘entrates for mixing with their wheat 
four. Flour millers and bakers are sub- 
Jeet to specific ceilings, and so cannot 
Pass any excessive costs incurred by 


E. B. 
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them on to ultimate consumers. There 
is, therefore, a definite limit to the 
price that a producer of vitamin en- 
riched concentrates can charge for these 
commodities, OPA said. 

The action was taken in Amendment 
No. 57 to Revised Supplementary Regu- 
lation No. 1 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 
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SLIGHT APRIL DECLINE IN 
CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 
duced 1,948,537 bbls of flour in April 
compared with 2,057,355 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1943. This was the 
second lowest monthly production for 
this crop year. The total output in the 
nine months ending with April is still 
well ahead of the same period last year, 
amounting to 18,714,700 bbls as against 
17,649,127. Although production was 
down in April exports were ahead of 
last year and larger than in any month 
of the current crop year so far, totaling 
1,542,830 bbls whereas April exports last 
year were 1,218,925 bbls. Monthly pro- 
duction and export figures for the nine 
months of current crop year are as 
follows: 











Production Exports 

1943-44 bbls bbls 
DS | 1,888,030 1,121,568 
September ......... 2,014,255 873,917 
TT ee 2,118,409 849,886 
RUGUOMRDOPr iced cies 2,175,831 857,691 
December .......... 2,173,433 1,106,479 
January .. 2,041,193 1,125,034 
February . 2,087,705 854,272 
a ae ee ee 2,267,307 1,226,281 
ENE 6s 6G Raina att es 1,948,537 1,542,830 

it. Met Te TERE ROT: 18,714,700 9,557,958 
Same period 

ee | ae er 17,649,127 9,007,015 


The output of winter wheat flour in 
April was down to 16,001 bbls compared 
with 83,136 for the same month last 
year, while production for the nine 
months totaled only 274,891 bbls as 
against 845,923 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of preceding year. 

Exports of wheat and flour from Can- 
ada in the first eight months of the 
current crop year ending with March 
in terms of wheat are reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as total- 
ing 205,000,000 bus. This is an increase 
of 89,000,000 bus over the same period 
of preceding year when 116,000,000 bus 
were exported. All of the increase is 
accounted for by exports to the United 
States, and if the current rate of month- 
ly exports continues for the balance of 
the season, total shipments for the crop 
year will exceed 300,000,000 bus and will 
be the largest export movement in a sin- 
gle season since the crop year 1928-29. 
The monthly rate of exports so far this 
season has been close to 26,000,000 bus, 
but February was the peak month with 
more than 81,000,000 bus, a total which 
has not been equaled since May, 1941. 
Since March, 1943, monthly exports of 
wheat and flour have never been below 
21,000,000 bus. 
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SENATOR CLYDE REED TO 
ADDRESS SHIPPING BOARD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Senator Clyde M. 
Reed of Kansas will speak at the sixty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shipping Board at the Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, on June 14. 
He will be the featured speaker at the 
joint luncheon with the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce and the Traffic 
Club. 








Uniform Flour Export Trade Terms 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Flour Millers Export Association has announced the 
uniform flour export trade terms agreed upon at the recent annual meeting of the 


organization. 


William T. McArthur, general manager of the association, states 


the new schedule is to become effective not later than July 1, 1944. The schedule 


is as follows: 


Maximum Basic 
Country. Commission Terms 
BOUVIG = 5.650% 10¢e Cash or irrevocable 
credit before  ship- 
ment 
J Sea 10¢c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Colombia ..... 10¢c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Costa Rica .... 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) 
TORS are 10c Sight draft or 60- or 


90-day bank credit 
or cash New York 


presentation 


Dom. Republic..10e Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Ecuador ...... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
' El Salvador ... 10c Sight-Draft (D. P.) 
Guatemala .... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
| SECS aie tee 10e Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Honduras ..... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Nicaragua - 10e¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Panama ....... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
WOR 6 Sse es ee 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 
Venezuela . 10¢ 15 days date or first 


except 
Ciudad Bolivar and 


Caripito 


25 days date or first 
presentation in Ciu- 
and 


dad__—sCBBoliivar 
Caripito 


Optional : ‘ 

Premium Discount 
Sight Draft D. P. 10c 
(not recommended) 
Cash New York 5c 
Cash New York 5e 
Cash New York 5e 
45 days date Be 
Cash New York 21,¢c 
Cash New York 5c 
Cash New York Be 
Cash New York 45 ce Te 
days date 
Cash New York 45 Bc 5e 
days date 
Cash New York 45 Bc 5c 
days date 
Cash New York 5c 
Cash New York 45 Bc 5c 
days date 
Cash New York 10c 
Cash New York 60 71/4,¢ Be 
days date 
Cash New York 60 71/,c Be 
days date 


“D. P.” means “documents against payment.” 

“Shipment” always means “from seaboard.” 

In some markets “Cash New York” terms are not feasible (at present Brazil 
and Ecuador) but these optional terms are indicated in case situation changes. 

“Cash New York” means payment in hand by mill or sight draft New York 


credit opened before shipment clears from seaboard. 


If cash or bank credit not 


received before shipment, mill will draw sight draft (documents attached) at price 


applying to sight draft terms. 





Coming Grain Products Price 
Rule to Follow Corn Pattern 


WasHinoton, D. C.—The new price 
regulation of grain sorghums, now in 
the preparatory state, was discussed be- 
tween industry representatives and OPA 
officials recently. It is unlikely that the 
order can be issued before late summer 
as there is considerable work ahead be- 
fore it can be sent to the War Food 
Administration for study and approval. 

Following the new ‘simplified price 
regulation procedure announced last 
week, when tentative copies of Food 
Product Regulation No. 1 were dis- 
tributed, it is planned to bring all the 
feed grain regulations under similar 
treatment. This procedure involves the 
issuance of a master regulation which 
will contain all material common now in 
the several orders which cover the feed 
grains. Under this basic regulation sup- 
plements would be issued for each sep- 
arate commodity or group of commodi- 
ties which would lend themselves to 
common treatment within a supplement. 

The supplements would contain spe- 
cific or formula prices depending on 
technique used, together with actual ref- 
erence to such provisions of the basic 
regulation which apply to the commodity 
priced under the supplement. 


Price officials at OPA believe that the 
new treatment will be an improvement 
upon present type of document now 
used at that agency. It will be a sim- 
pler form, eliminating considerable cross- 
reference between several orders which 
confuse sellers unfamiliar with these war 
laws in their legal language, Another 
feature of the simplification is the pro- 
fuse use of examples where it is impos- 
sible to eliminate confusing language in 
involved transactions. These examples 
will show precisely the type of transac- 
tion which is covered in the formal 
provisions of the regulation. 
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CARLOAD OF OATS OPENS 
NEW TEXAS GRAIN SEASON 


Fort Wortnu, Texas.—The first car- 
load of 1944 oats to reach this market 
arrived May 29, which is about the usual 
date when new oats are received at 
Fort Worth, It came from Miles, 
Texas, about 200 miles southwest of 
Fort Worth, and graded No. 2 red 
oats, 14.2% moisture, 99.6% sound cul- 
tivated oats. 
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GENERAL FOODS CORP. TO 
PROCESS RYE FOR SYRUP 


New Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. announces perfection of a method 
for making fine quality syrups from 
starchy grains other than corn, The 
process is now in commercial production 
after two years of research, and several 
cars have already been produced and 
sold, Thomas M. Rector, vice president 
in charge of research and development, 
reports. It is expected that rye, cur- 
rently the most available grain, will be 
in the new 


used in greatest quantity 
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grain syrup. 

General Foods Corp. has been reported 
to have been a large holder of rye in 
recent months. 
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PICKLED AND SPICED FRUITS 
RETURNED TO RATION LIST 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Pickled, 
and brandied fruits will be returned to 
the list of rationed processed foods at 
the beginning of the July ration period 
instead of the June period, as was first 
announced, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced. 
They were removed from rationing 





spiced 


last December to enable the trade to dis- 
pose of stocks on hand when rationing 
started. This has been accomplished by 
most dealers but it was thought wise to 
give the trade a final notice of the 
plan to reinstate these items so that any 
remaining scattered stocks could be 
moved out before July 1. 

Pickled, spiced and brandied fruits 
normally required a sizable quantity of 
raw material and it is inconsistent with 
good rationing, OPA said, to give such 
specially packed fruits a different point 
value from the one used for the other 
style packs of the same items. 
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SPICE SUPPLY GAINS 
22% OVER YEAR AGO 


Brighter Picture Presented at Annual 
Spice Trade Association Meeting 
in New York 


New York, N. Y.—The general spice 
situation is promising, reflecting an jip- 
crease of about 22% over a year ago, 
William Archibald, Jr., newly elected 
president of the American Spice Trade 
Association, reported. At the annual 
meeting of the organization on May 10 
a brighter picture of the industry “was 
presented and, although stocks of some 
key spices such as cinnamon, pepper, 
nutmeg and mace which come from 
enemy occupied countries, are lower, do- 
mestic sources of others have been de- 
veloped through research sponsored by 
the association. 

Mustard seed is now grown in suff- 
cient quantities in this country for needs, 
Nutmeg is being imported from Central 
and South America. Under the present 
system of allocation, pepper supplies 
should be adequate. 

Consumption of spices in the United 
States has increased 18% during the 
war. Aggregate business was $60,000,000 
for the year, a survey by the associa- 
tion shows, 
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OPA SUGAR PRICE RULING 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A clarification of 
the provision relating to the “customary 
that producers of off-shore 
raw cane sugar sold at Pacific Coast 
ports make in their maximum prices 
has been issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


deduction” 


When that maximum price was estab- 
it was specified that producers 
must subtract a 
and that the deduction that was made 
must be submitted to OPA for approval 
before deliveries could be made. 

Effective May 11, 
not sell under annual or term contract 
take the maximum price of $3.74 per 
100 lbs. If sales are made under con- 
tract and provide for any services ren- 
dered to the seller by the purchaser, 
the producer must lower the maximum 
price by an amount to represent the 
value of such services. A copy of this 
contract and an explanation of the serv- 
ices must be filed with OPA’s national 
office at least 30 days before the con- 
tract is to become effective. 


lished, 
“customary deduction” 


producers who do 
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TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR PARTY 

Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Baking Co. recently paid tribute to 4 
group of employees who had reached 
25 years of service with the company. 
They were entertained May 6 at 
dinner party, with Arthur G, Swanson, 
president, as host, and Carl W. Swan- 
son, general manager, as_toastmaster. 
Receiving the 25-year awards were 
Harry N. Brown, Fred Cooper, Jacob 
Maki, Arne G. W. Maki, Louis J. Hamel, 
Eugene J. Brigham, Trefley J. Brigham 
and Paul Greszko. Also entertained at 
the party were those who had pre viously 
reached their 25 years of service and 
already have their emblems. 
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Donald W. Boyd, president of Henry 
& Henry, Inc., discussed “Quality in 
Baked Goods” before the Buffalo Mas 
ter Bakers Association May 17 in Buffalo. 
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ORDER IN THE COURT.—It is no 
mean accomplishment for a dozen and 
a half assorted flour milling execu- 
tives, ordinarily uninhibited so far as 
conversation goes, to keep quiet, fully 
awake and in all ways undemonstrative 
for rather longish and not very enter- 
taining stretches of time. Yet that is 
substantially what is happening in the 
anti-trust trial against 15 milling com- 
panies, 11 mill executives and the Mill- 
ers National Federation before Judge 
Sullivan in the federal court at Chicago. 

It’s a distinguished circle,.as more 
casual and admiring court visitors and 
attaches than one have been heard to 
remark. The word “circle” is used be- 
cause the big group of defendants is 
wont to bring its chairs forward (some- 
thing like a sales conference huddle) 
into a half moon surrounding the coun- 
sel tables, the better to hear what is 
going on. Chicago noises come in 
thrétigh the ‘windows, and the spaces 
are large in Judge Sullivan’s court room. 

An occasional bit of drowsiness has 
been observed, but the bailiff has not 
yet taken official cognizance, unless it 
is by shifting his eud of chewing to- 
bacco in sort of a suggestive way, of 
anything requiring summary action on 
his part. 

It seems odd, and yet maybe not so 
odd, that the first three government 
witnesses should have been millers and 
an officer of the defendant federation. 
Milton P. Fuller, chairman of the fed- 
eration package differentials committee, 
is not a defendant, nor-is J. C. Beaven. 
Both of them were witnesses before the 
indicting grand jury and thus are im- 
mune to prosecution. 

If you are feeling sorry for the 11 
individual defendants because, unless 
Judge Sullivan should rule otherwise 
upon a relieving stipulation, they must 
be present throughout the trial, per- 
haps it will console you to know that 
the group is reasonably comfortable in 
quarters at the Morrison Hotel. There 
is a nice private parlor for the bridge 
game, etc., and it’s only a step to the 
Union League Club, where a full set of 
privileges is available, including swim- 
ming pool. The latter was highly appro- 
priate to last week’s weather. 

Still and all, the three to six weeks, 
estimated, of court life may be about 
all the vacation time most of these de- 
fendants can spare this year from their 
business offices. 

The long adjournment from Thursday, 
June 1, to Monday, June 3, was a bit 
tedious. Most of the defendants were 
too far from home or too reluctant 
about burdening the railroads to war- 
rant commuting. This wasn’t so bad 
for such men of many interests as Mil- 
ton Fuller. He has the art museums to 
fall back upon, and a glassware ex- 
hibition. Get him to tell you sometime 











about his glass collecting hobby—and 
the very expensive and exceedingly 
handsome vase he was able to seek out 
and acquire right in the middle of the 
pressures and occupations of the first 
week of the trial. He was even con- 
fident that his wife, who shares his hob- 
by, would approve the vase, and the 
price he paid for it. 

Mr. Fuller, it was remarked, made 
a good witness. Said one observer: 
“He talks to the jury.” Said another: 
“You actually can hear him.” Said a 
third: *“He explains things.” 

It was disclosed by the opening ques- 
tions put to him on the witness stand 
that he once was a school teacher. May- 
be that does something to account for 
his testimonial character. Anyway, he 
must have felt right at home when the 
government attorneys brought in a big 
blackboard upon which to do sums in 
differential calculus. 

¥ ¥ 

WOOL-GATHERING MEMO.—Leg- 
end inscribed upon a panel in the frescoed 
court room of Federal Judge Sullivan: 
“Every man is said to have his peculiar 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, I 
can say, for one, that I have no other so 
great as that of being truly esteemed of 
my fellowmen, by rendering myself 
worthy of their esteem.” There is some 
speculation among the milling defendants 
upon the authorship of these admirable 
words. Two or three suspect Abraham 
Lincoln but can’t prove it. 

¥ ¥ 

Judge Philip Leo Sullivan, who pre- 
sides over the millers’ anti-trust trial in 
Chicago, was the first of President Roose- 
velt’s appointments to the United States 
District Court. He has had an extensive 
judicial experience. Having been master 
in chancery in the superior and circuit 
courts for several years, he became judge 
of the circuit court in 1921 and chief 
justice of the Criminal Court of Cook 
County in 1933, resigning in the latter 
year to accept appointment to the fed- 
eral bench. Before being admitted to the 
bar he was a teacher in the public schools 
of Illinois. 

There are a lot of funny things in 
dictionaries. I don’t mean merely the 
strange definitions that make words over 
into something entirely different from 
what they were before you looked them 
up. What I mean is such things as the 
odd fact I found under the word “pound.” 
It appears that according to some word 
historians bread once was priced in Eng- 
land in terms of the troy pound, as 
were “other costly things, such as silk.” 
No doubt it was only when bread became 
more accessible, and thus cheaper, that 
it was switched over from troy weight 
to avoirdupois. But intrinsically shouldn't 
it still be troy? 


By Carroll K. Michener 








COVER BOND—I really don’t know, 
apropos of the cover picture on this is- 
sue (the War Bond stand-in for things 
significant of bread), what would be 
more appropriate for this page than a 
few paragraphs from a letter just 
franked to this desk from the Treasury 
Department. The letter is addressed 
“to the magazine publishers of Amer- 
ica.” It reads: 

“Because of the patriotic co-operation 
extended by you who publish the na- 
tion’s magazines, we are happy to re- 
port that monthly and weekly periodicals 
with a combined circulation in excess 
of 140,000,000 copies will feature a $100 
War Bond and the slogan, “Buy One of 
These Bonds Today!” on covers ap- 
pearing during the month of June. 

“Truly an amazing support of our war 
financing job—a record of accomplish- 
ment in the promotion and sale of bonds 
that dwarfs anything previously at- 
tempted in this field! For your part 
in making this possible, more formal 
thanks will be extended later. 

“Many publishers have asked for spe- 
cific information on the Fifth War Loan 
in order that the cover promotion may 
be tied in with the editorial content of 
their magazines. We are sending along 
to you—for such use as you may care 
to make of them—a few facts and fig- 
ures. 

“More than 55,000,000 Americans own 
at least one War Bond. That’s an 
average of better than 114 bond owners 
for every U. S. family. 

* 

“Total sales in the four War Loan 
drives, plus the sales of savings bonds, 
aggregate more than $87,000,000,000. 
Three weeks after Pearl Harbor only 
$2,500,000,000 were thus invested. In- 
dividual investors purchased $32,500,- 
000,000 of the total—13 times more than 
their holdings in December, 1941. 

* 

“Single ‘E’ Bonds sold—separate pieces 
of paper—total more than 500,000,000. 
That’s a 388-time increase since Pear] 
Harbor. A half-billion “E” Bonds laid 
side by side would girdle the globe 2% 
times. Placed one on top of the other, 
they would make a pile 3914 miles high. 

* 

“Sales of $25 bonds alone have jumped 
to 346,000,000 pieces. That’s 69 times 
the number of dollar bills now in cir- 
culation. 

* 

27,000,000 Americans are now putting 
almost 10e of each dollar they make into 
War Bonds every pay day. They’re plow- 
ing back into the war effort $475,000,000 
a month. 

* 

“During the War Loan drives more 

than 5,000,000 unpaid volunteers ring 





doorbells and pound pavements to get 
their sales, 
* 

“You can buy War Bonds or War 
Stamps in any one of 1,000,000 places 
during the Fifth War Loan drive. 

* 

“More ‘E’ Bonds—the smaller ones 
for the small investors—were sold in the 
Fourth War Loan than ever before— 
69,900,000 individual transactions that 
brought in $3,187,000,000. To reach this 
total, sales of ‘E’ Bonds averaged $63, 
740,000 every working day, $7,967,550 
per working hour. 

* 

“Bonds are the best advertised prod- 
uct in history but it hasn’t cost the 
government a cent. Private business 
and publications contributed the space, 
the time and the manpower—more than 
$240,000,000 worth. 

* 

“Because so many people contribute 
their time, office space and other assis- 
tance, War Bond sales’ cost to the gov- 
ernment is only le for every $33 raised. 

* 

“Of every $100 Americans saved in 
1943, $44 were lent to the government 
to help pay for the war.” 

¥ ¥ 

And if the propriety of mentioning 
these matters at this particular time in 
this particular place is not sufficiently es- 
tablished by the appearance of the Bond 
Cover, perhaps just flicking on the radio 
to the moment’s Invasion broadcast will 
sufficiently establish it. 

Wonder how long it has been 
since the sound effects were taken out of 
our American journalism—the parenthet- 
ical “applauses” and occasional “boos”? 
I seem to recall hearing a “bravo” from 
some old soul at a symphony concert re- 
cently, but that wasn’t in print, of course. 
The custom must have gone by the 
boards—probably survives only in_ the 
studios where they write those marvel- 
lous and preposterous radio scripts. . 
What brings up the subject is an anecdote 
about the late Arthur W. Last, « great 
association secretary for British bakers 
and long the editor of Britain’s National 
Association Review. He was fond of 
telling about the time he wrote « speech 
for an association president, at the same 
time preparing it for publication in ad 
vance of its delivery, by putting in the 
conventional thumb-nailed audience r¢ 
actions—“Hear! Hear!”, “Applause,” 
“Yes! Yes!” etc. Unhappily the some- 
what flustered president read out most 
of these as he. went along, drawing # 
titter even from the solid British bakers 
who heard him,: particularly when he 
brought out a loud “No! No!” after ss 
statement that it was about time for him 
to retire from the presidency. 
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RETAIL BAKERS AIR 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


New York Association Discusses Ways 
of Keeping Wartime Customers 
at Annual Meeting 


Utica, N. Y.—Information as to what 
lies ahead and two practical panel dis- 
cussions gave the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
assembled in Utica June 5-6 for their 
annual meeting, the inspiration and 
knowledge to face the problems of the 
present and the future. 

The keynote speaker on June 5, Don- 
ald Boyd, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buf- 
falo, and past president of the National 
Association of Bakery Supply Houses, 
answered the question in every retail 
bakers’ mind: “How to Make Wartime 
Customers Alltime Customers.” He sug- 
gested that bakers take advantage of 
personal customer contact, find out 
what is wanted, criticize their own prod- 
ucts and produce quality flavor the cus- 
tomer wants at a price she is willing 


to pay. 
John McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers’ Association, also 


showed what may be ahead in “The 
Future of the Baking Industry,” saying 
that retail bakers today are more im- 
portant than ever because they are the 
chief creators of public opinion of the 
industry as a whole. In cautioning 
against the violation of the enrichment 
provision, he stated that bakers are 
largely responsible for the success of the 
enrichment program because of their 
ability to supply reinforced cereal foods 
to supplant scarcities, 


YOUR GUARANTEE . 


antee of dependable service. 


ee 





. of flour to meet your 
needs in these days of wartime uncertainty is this 
eficient milling plant, one of the newest in America. 
Three ultra-modern mills in one, backed with ample 
wheat storage and laboratory control for product 
uniformity, Eighty-two years of milling “know how” 
in Producing flours for leading bakers is your guar- 
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Mr. McCarthy urged bakers to write * 


to their senators, registering their dis- 
satisfaction with their present sugar 
allotment. He said that the baking in- 
dustry advisory committee takes the at- 
titude that this industry needs a 95% 
quota to restore the quality level of its 


- products. 


Interspersed among these addresses 
were the report of the president, Wil- 
liam H. Sconleber, based on the asso- 
ciation’s goal, accomplishments and rec- 
ommendations, and three minutes of facts 
and figures by Percy M. Stelle, secre- 
tary. A financial report was given by 
Walter G. Bauer, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. Adam Metz, president of the 
Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., also spoke 
and numerous committee reports were 
delivered to wind up the session on the 
first day. 

Equipment, fixtures, production and 
products, sales and merchandising and 
ingredients were all touched upon dur- 
ing the panel discussion on June 6. 
Emmet Norton, Atlantic Supply Co., was 
chairman of the panel. Other members 
included: Dan Casey, General Mills, Inc; 
Charles E. Riley, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; Dorothy Thomas, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc; Charles Mills, H. A. 
Johnson Co; S. P. Baragolia, R, C. 
Williams & Co., Inc; and Orvilles Pick- 
ens, Wilson & Co. 
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FRUEN MILLING CO. ENLARGING 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Two additional 
stories are being added to the mill of 
the Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
additional grinding capacity will be in- 
stalled to almost double its feed ca- 
pacity. 
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Wheat 
Flours 
““WINGOLD” 
“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 


Clear 


“BOXER” 


“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 
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Dependable 
Quality 
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Rye Flours 


White Rye 
MeEpIuM RYE 
Dark RYE 


Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpiuM RYE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEpIuM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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We mill a splendid flour for every bakery requirement. 
mixed car assortment 
plete. Spring and hard wheat 
flours — Michigan cake 
flours — whole wheat 
flours, cracked wheat 
—and the famous 
Daisy Donut flour. 
Automatic doughnut 
Details on 


WHEN SKILL GROWS SCARCE... 
Blour Muat Be Mere Dependable 


KILLED hands are scarce in the baking industry today. That’s 

why you need to choose your flours with extra care now. 
Crowded production schedules, inexperienced help and aging equip- 
ment frequently mean poor timing and production breaks. 
You need flour with reserve strength and best fermentation toler- 
ance to meet such sudden crises. Stock’s MIKOTA Spring Wheat 
Flours will give you this and also the full bodied wheaten flavor and 
prolonged freshness in your loaves that only spring wheat imparts. 


Our 
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Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling 
Appointed Chief 
of Nutrition Bureau 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude Wickard has appoint- 
ed Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling to succeed 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman as chief of the 
bureau of human nutrition’ and home 
economics. The appointment will take 
effect June 30, when Dr. Sherman will 
return to Columbia University to resume 
his duties as professor of chemistry. 

By special arrangement with the uni- 
versity it was possible for Dr. Sherman 





Dr. Stiebeling 


to leave this post temporarily in March, 
1943, and come to Washington as chief 
of the bureau. During this period, his 
wide’ experience and broad knowledge 
have been of great value in directing the 
research work of the bureau, especially 
in connection with wartime nutritional 


problems. At the time Dr. Sherman 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 














FOR ALL CAKES~HIGH, 


LOW OR MEDIUM SUGAR 
CONTENT 


tok the SHORTENING HEADQUARTERS MAN 
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came to the bureau, it was enlarged 
by the transfer of the research on pro- 
tein, headed by Dr. D. Breese Jones, 
from the bureau of agricultural and 
industrial chemistry. 

Dr. Stiebeling came to the Bureau of 
Home Economics in 1930. For many 
years she headed the work in food eco- 
nomics. The techniques she has _help- 
ed to develop for making food con- 
sumption surveys, studying food habits, 
appraising the adequacy of the diets of 
groups of people, and setting up prac- 
tical nutritional goals in terms of every- 
day foods, are being widely used not 
only in the United States but’ abroad. 

In September, 1942, Dr. Stiebeling 
was appointed assistant chief of the 
bureau. In 1943 she was granted the 
Borden Award for her contributions to 
the knowledge of dietary habits in the 
United States. This award is given each 
year for outstanding contributions to 
nutrition. 
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TO MANAGE SPECIALTIES SALES 

New York, N. Y.—Wesby R. Parker 
was recently mades sales manager of 
grocery products specialties under the 
Swans Down label, it has been announced 
by Austin S. Igleheart, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. Mr. Parker has been 
for the past 20 years with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, where he 
has had varied sales, merchandising and 
advertising assignments. 
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WILLIAM P. DOLAN JOINS 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. STAFF 

Omaua, Nes.—William P. Dolan has 
resigned as eastern sales director of 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, to join the Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha flour broker, it was announced 
this week. He joins the brokerage firm 
June 15. 

Mr. Dolan has been with the Valier 
& Spies company for more than three 
years. Before joining that company he 
was for two years assistant sales man- 
ager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas, selling in Texas and 
Louisiana. Prior to that time he was 
assistant sales 
Page Mill Co., 


for about three 
for Thomas 


years 


manager 
Topeka. 








































The Omaha ‘office of the KellysKri¢k- 
son company consists of A, H. Erickson, 
Harry L. Jones and Carol S. Wanisley. 
The offices recently have been remodeled 
with connecting rooms for members of 
the selling organization. 
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Conditions Ideal 
as Prospects for 
Bumper Crop Grow 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As- harvest ap- 
proaches, prospects for a big hard win- 
ter wheat crop increase. The incredible 
timeliness of rains in the Southwest now 
makes almost every man in the grain 
industries believe that a bumper crop is 
inevitable, despite the extremely poor 
start last fall. 

The Santa Fe report of 165,000,000 
bus for Kansas, supplemented by the 
H. L. Robinson report last week of 150,- 
700,000 bus, and expectation of a higher 
report from the government this week 
all lead grain men to believe that a 
good harvest rush is a certainty—pro- 
vided there are cars enough to bring 
the wheat to market. 
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JACKSON, MISS., BAKERS 
GET BREAD PRICE INCREASE 


The Office of Price Administration 
has granted a petition of four Jackson, 
Miss., bakers for an increase in their 
maximum prices for bread, which were 
frozen by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation at levels which were too low 
to allow the bakeries to continue opera- 
tions. An advance of Ice was allowed 
by OPA, making the new levels 9c 
wholesale for the 18- to 20-0z loaf and 
5ce wholesale for a 12-oz loaf. 
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Wheat Improvement 
Days Set for 30 
Kansas Counties 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Wheat field 
days have been scheduled for 30 Kansas 
counties by the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, in co-operation with 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the state Crop Improvement 
Association. The educational program 
will begin June 9 with a tour of nine 
certified seed wheat fields in Cowley 
county in south central Kansas and 
will close June 30 with a similar tour 
in Cheyenne County in the northwest 
corner of the state. 

Demonstrations will be held in the 
following counties: Barton, Clay, Cloud, 
Cheyenne, Cowley, Decatur, Dickinson, 
Ellis, Ford, Geary, Harper, Harvey, 
Johnson, Kingman, Mitchell, Ness, Ot- 
tawa, Pawnee, Pratt, Reno, Rice, Riley, 
Rooks, Saline, Sedgwick, Sherman, Smith, 
Stafford, Sumner and Thomas. 

Field parties will leave from the of- 
fices of the county agricultural agents, 
Complete details regarding the dates 
and routes of the tours may be obtained 
from the offices of the agricultural 
agents in each of the counties, Dr. J. H. 
Parker, director of the Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, said. 
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FEED SITUATION EASES 

Crry, Mo.—Decline of pul- 
verized oats and barley to $66 and 
$67.50, Kansas City, in the last week 
has eased the feed situation slightly, 
although these prices are still high in 
relation to scarce corn and _ millfeed. 
Open market ground wheat was about 
$60 Kansas City early this week. 


KANSAS 





Lee Marshall to Speak on 
Kansas Wheat Field Program 


Crry, Mo.—Lee Marshall, 


chairman of the Board of Continental 


Kansas 


Baking Co. and at the present time di- 
rector of the office of distribution, War 
Food Administration, will speak to grain 
men, millers and farmers. who attend 
the wheat field day June 17 at the 
Uhlmann farm ‘near Kansas City, one 
of the 30 field days scheduled by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion. 


The field day at the Uhlmann farm 


will be a combination meeting of the 
Kansas improvement group and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Border Soft Wheat Im- 
provement program, both of them served 
by Dr. John H. Parker as field man 
and director. Jess B. Smith is_presi- 
dent of the Kansas organization. 

Each year the field day at this farm 
has become more of an event. As usual, 
Paul Uhlmann, owner of the farm and 
head of Uhlmann Grain Co., will be 
host at a barbecue luncheon at 5 p.m. 
A short program starts at 2 p.m. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date June 8, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 
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EX 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WiSDOM 


DIA GLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


{521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Manufacturers of 








Wheat, Rye, Cora and Buckwheat Flours 
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CAR SHORTAGE THREATENS 
NEW CROP WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—AlIll those involved 
in the problem of supplying enough grain 
cars to the Southwest to move the big 
wheat crop coming on are meeting from 
time to time in Kansas City and else- 
where to determine the number of cars 
available and the possible sources for 
more. 

Some authorities estimate that there 
are but 5,000 cars in reserve in this 
area, with the big movement less than 
three weeks away. Normally 25,000 cars 
are needed to keep the wheat rolling. 
If enough cars are not provided, it is 
conceivable that more wheat than ever 
will be piled on the ground, with much 
of it possibly ruined for flour. 

Last week the American Association 
of Railroads, the permit storage grain 
committees, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency and 
others were represented at a meeting, 
which brought out the fact that this 
alarming scarcity does exist. On June 
3, the southwestern grain advisory com- 
mittee, headed by O. M. Straube, wired 
William McArthur, grain director of the 
CCC, and James A. Cole, Minneapolis 
regional director for that agency, insist- 
ing that action be taken to fulfill the 
schedule of northwestern wheat ship- 
ments of 100 cars daily to Kansas City, 
promised by the CCC May 20. If these 
cars were brought regularly to this mar- 
ket the feed situation would be some- 
what relieved, the committee says, and 
the car problem would be nearer solu- 
tion. 
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LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
WELL ABOVE LAST YEAR 


CLEVELAND, On10o.—Great Lakes ves- 
sels moved a total of 17,402,290 tons of 
iron ore and 82,315,761 bus of grain to 
blast furnaces and elevators during the 
first two navigation months of 1944, the 
Lake Carriers Association announced re- 
cently. The announcement said this was 
34% more iron ore than was shipped in 
the same period last year and more than 
double the quantity of grain. In terms 
of equipment to back up the invasion, 
figures in the current issue of the Lake 
Carriers Bulletin, distributed to Great 
Lakes seamen, said the iron ore tonnage 
moved this year would be enough to 
make 158,150 M-4 tanks, an equal num- 
ber of M-10 tank destroyers, 432,600 
heavy 155 mm field guns and 216,300 
Bofors anti-aircraft guns and mounts. 
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RED OAK MILL SOLD 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The Dannen Grain 
& Milling Co., with headquarters at St. 
Joseph, Mo., which two years ago pur- 
chased the Replogle mill at Red Oak, 
Iowa, has bought also the Turner Grain 
& Fuel Co. at Red Oak. Dean Murren 
will manage both mills. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 38, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
ove --. 20,070 12,330 





Minneapolis 


Kansas City Ss. 175 1,620 2,200 3,990 
Milwaukee .... ee ns 3,510 2,460 
Philadelphia .. 260 360 me 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipt, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended June 3, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons. 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 189 225 21 42 884 379 

Duluth ...... 33- 140 369 276 1,280 691 























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


A cheerful brand name 


that brings sunny news 
from bakers who know 
it is a flour without 
Mg oS eet. 


SUNNY KANSAS is of 


an even disposition—it 








carries no peeves into 
your mixer. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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Raymond Murrell 


... joins Transit... 


Raymond Murrell has been added to 
the grain division staff of the Transit 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, where he 
will act as assistant buyer. The appoint- 
ment was announced recently by Julian 
Scott, head of the grain department. 
With the exception of the past three 
years which he has spent in the civilian 
personnel division of the Office of Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Murrell’s entire business 
career has been connected with the grain 
industry. He has served in the past as 
president of the Western Grain Dealers 
Association and as a director of the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Association. 


Lt. John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
. . . 18 months in South Pacific . 


Lt. John S. Pillsbury, Jr., has just re- 
turned from 18 months of service with 
the Navy air force in the South Pacific. 
He is one of the sons of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s and a great 
grand-nephew of John Sargent Pillsbury, 
Minnesota, for 


co-chairman, 


one-time governor of 
whom a Liberty ship is named. He has 
a five-year-old son, John S. Pillsbury 
III. Lt. Pillsbury was in Minneapolis 
for Pillsbury’s 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion this week. He will go to Quonset, 
R. IL, for several months as combat in- 
structor. 





Mostity PERSONAL ¥ * 





WITH ANCHOR MILLS 

Arthur W. Fosdyke has become asso- 
ciated with Anchor Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
as sales manager, according to an an- 
nouncement by B. Stern, owner. Mr. 
Fosdyke is president of the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club. Anchor Mills has 
been jobbing all types of bakery flour 
in Chicago for many years and has also 
had a well established business in pre- 
pared flours for the restaurant and hotel 
trade. 


TO KANSAS CITY 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
left at the close of last week for Kansas 
City, planning to go from there to Lake 
City, Minn., to visit his mill connection, 
Tennant & Hoyt. 


ON EASTERN TRIP 

E. P, Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., will leave this 
week for a trip to St. Louis, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, with plans to be back 
in St. Louis for the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company “1,000,000 Club” celebra- 
tion, June 20-21. 


AT PILISBURY CELEBRATION 


Representatives from the New York 
offices of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vis- 
ited Minneapolis headquarters recently 
in connection with the company’s cele- 
bration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Théy included C. H. Kraeger, credit and 
office manager; William Purcell, manager 
of bulk product sales; Homer W. Cully 





and Harold W. Finn, bulk product sales 
department; Richard Painter, W. J. 
Duff, James J. Murphy and Leo E. 
Smith, grocery products department. 


SALES CONFERENCE 


The Chicago and Alton division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
held its annual sales conference at Ho- 
tel Chase, St. Louis, June 5-7. 


ON EASTERN TRIP 


George E. Kelley, sales manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., spent 
several days in New York during an 
eastern business trip. 


IN NASHVILLE 

W. J. Simpson, of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Milling Co., Inc; Denby Cadick, 
of the Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, 
Ind; Elmer Fergerson, manager of the 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
Lowell Armstrong, of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., visited in 
Nashville last week. 


RESIGNS 

W. J. Ocken has resigned as bakery 
superintendent for the National Tea Co., 
Chicago, a position he held for 12 years. 
Mr. Ocken served as president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
in 1935. His first position in the baking 
industry was with the Heissler & Junge 
Baking Co., Chicago, which was later 
taken over by the Schulze Baking Co. 
He was with this company for several 





years serving as manager of its North 
Side plant in*Chicago. Prior to joining 
the National Tea Co., Mr. Ocken was 
with the J. R. Short Milling Co. Mr. 
Ocken expects to take a vacation for 
about a month before announcing future 
plans. 


AT NEW YORK OFFICE 


John J. Kovarik, vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Buffalo, spent 
a day in the New York market recently, 
with headquarters at the mill’s offices. 


R.R. BOARD MEMBER 

J. H. MacMillan, Jr., president of 
Cargill, Int., Minneapolis, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad. ‘ 


AT HOME OFFICE 


J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, regional 
manager, southeastern bulk sales, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently visited the home office. 


TO VISIT KINFOLKS 


James T. Lipford, well known in the 
New York flour trade, is retiring, tem- 
porarily at least, from active business. 
He will take six months off, visit his kin- 
folks in Virginia, and regain his health 
before making definite plans. He has 
been representing the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. of Winona. 


NEW SALESMAN 

The Atlanta office of Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has 
appointed W. E. Grey as a new. sales- 
man for the Carolina and Virginia ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N. C. He will handle family flour. 
J. J. Guest, Burrus salesman in the 
Atlanta office, made a recent trip through 
Mississippi. 
WITH RUSSELL-MILLER 

H. W. Harris, for years connected 
with the R. C. Davidson Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has accepted a place 
with the Stanard-Tilton division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Alton, Il. 


WITH SOLDIER SON 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
director of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
Dallas where he spent several days with 
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his son, Lt. Richard Sauer of the Waco 


(Texas) Air Field. Another son, S/Set. 
Hugh Sauer,~recently was transferred 
from the Military Police headquarters 
office, Fort Custer, Mich., to the Medica] 
Training Battalion, Camp Grant, II]. 


MOVES TO MINNEAPOLIS 

Don C. White, of Mason City, who 
has been representing the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. in northern Iowa, js 
now associated with the western sales 
division of the Standard Milling Co., and 
has moved his home to Minneapolis. 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 

D. F. Johnson, sales manager for 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
is in North Carolina visiting the trade 
and is expected back at the mill some 
time this week. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


Ben Johnson, president of the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, visited Kansas City last 
week. 


AT SUMMER HOME 
Charles N. Dannals, president of the 


Atlanta Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. 


Dannals, recently visited friends at their 
summer home at Highlands, N. C. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

J. A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., visited the trade 
in Pittsburgh last week with Ben H. 
Peoples, Pittsburgh representative. 

George E. Kelly, sales manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., re- 
cently called on the Pittsburgh trade 
with Frank C. Miller, local representa- 
tive. 


CHICAGO VISITOR 

A visitor in the Chicago market last 
week was A. L. Johnson, formerly presi- 
dent of Crete (Neb.) Mills. 


SALES MEETINGS 

To attend meetings of the sales organiza- 
tion of the Stanard-Tilton division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., several 
executives of the company left Minne- 
apolis this week for St. Louis and Dal- 
las, including M. F. Mulroy, W. R. 
Heegaard, L. F. Miller, D. W. Moore 
and T, G. Dyer. 





* FEED CONFERENCE PLANNERS x 





Chief planners of the feed victory conference and annual meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants are these officers and members of the 
board of directors of the federation. The meeting will be held June 12-13 at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Seated, left to right, are: Louis E. Thomp- 
son, secretary and treasurer; Frank C. Demarest, first vice president; Kenneth 
E. Eldred, president; Austin W. Carpenter, executive director, and Allen Bush. 
Standing, left to right, are: Benjamin D. Simmons, Dean K. Webster, John 
S. StahInecker, William R. Conklin, Paul Ward, Louis F. Camp, Charles 


Merriman, Theo. P. Reed, Jr., James H. Gray, and Walter F. Oesterling. 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 






In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 







DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
Tole Me) 90.0 0 O's my. t-1-101 02 0.48 00), FOE... 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 






TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers, 


Enns Mriue Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 


BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILY 
s 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


a ee ee 


Preston Garrett, formerly associated 
with the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, recently sent a letter from Eng- 
land, where he is stationed with the 
armed forces, to E. W. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the company. “This is a beauti- 
ful country,” he wrote. “The farmers 
utilize every spot of earth. To me, it 
seems peculiar to see one of those steep 
hillsides cultivated, and no soil erosion.” 
And then he adds, “I do miss our Ameri- 
can flour. 








We eat a bread that seems 
to be a mixture of whole wheat, rye 
and milled flour. The result is a green- 
ish-gray colored bread with a corre- 
sponding taste. 
my taste buds.” 


The main sufferer is 


* 


It was “Capt. Elmo Rankin” at the 
Oklahoma Millers Association meeting at 
Oklahoma City last week, but next week 
it will be plain “Mr.,” identified again with 
Packard Milling Co., Custer City, Okla. 
Capt. Rankin has been on the staff at 
Camp Tyson, Tenn., and is getting his 
honorable discharge after a long period 
of service in the army. 

* 


For his achievements as a pilot of a 
B-24 Liberator bomber in attacks on 
German held targets in Europe in sup- 
port of Russian troops advancing in the 
Balkans, Capt. Lewis T. Phillips has 
been awarded the First Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter to the Air Medal. Capt. Phillips, 
who was formerly an employee in the 
International Milling Co., at Buffalo, was 
commissioned last August and is at- 
tached to the fifteenth air force. 

* 


Charles Budde, salesman for the 
Springfield (Mo.) Flour Mills, divides 
his loyalty equally between the army 
and the navy, for he has a son in each 
branch of the service. Ens. Ray Budde, 
U.S.N.R., has been stationed on a sea- 
plane tender with the Atlantic fleet since 
last October. Lt. Charles M. Budde is 
a navigator on an army Liberator bomb- 
er. He is on active combat duty with 
the fifteenth air arm in Italy. 





OBITUARY 


v 





JOSEPH FABRO 

Joseph Fabro, New York bakery own- 
er, died suddenly May 21 of a heart 
attack. He had only recently gone into 
business for himself and previously had 
been production superintendent for 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Norristown, Pa., 
and Elfenbein’s Bakery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES WEISHEIMER 


Charles Weisheimer, 70, for many years 
an executive of the Weisheimer Bros. 
Flour Mills, Columbus, Ohio, died May 
80 after a brief illness) He was a 
member of the Ohio Millers Association. 
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Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 


All flours enriched for 


customers who prefer it. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 


from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, 


KANSAS 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 


FLOUR 


flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve” 


and bought from the grow- 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 





KANSAS CITY - 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


MISSOURI 





LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bldg. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BUHLER, 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL A ELEVATOR co. 


Southern Line _ 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: As news of the 6%c drop 
in subsidy for hard wheat flour reached 
mills in southwest, sales on evening of 
May 31 made as fast as telephone calls 
could be placed. Millers’ sales 246% of 
capacity, compared with 51% previous week, 
38% year ago. In the wildest selling 
orgy since Pearl Harbor, mills of entire 
southwest probably sold not less than 3,- 
000,000 sacks in few hours between time 
of news receipt and midnight, when May 
subsidy expired. 

Among many were at least two large 
sales, several not so large but still in big 
figures. It is reported one southwestern 
bakery chain bought almost 500,000 sacks, 
and an eastern baking company took more 
than half that amount. 

With bakers aware that reduced subsidy 


age rate a shade lower, probably 75 or 80% 
of capacity. 

Quotations June 3: 
high patent $4.10@4.30, high patent $3.85 
bakers flour under 44% ash, old 
ceiling $3.52, new crop basis 10@ 

first clears 100’s $3.15@3.30, del. 
TCP or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Heavy volume of flour busi- 
ness booked at the close of May just be- 


family flour, extra 


fore the lower subsidy rates went into 
effect. Since then sales have been very 
light, with little interest shown even after 


the invasion announcement was made. The 
delay of the new subsidy announcement 
until late May 31 resulted in an after-dark 
sales session that ran on until midnight. 
Result was extensive bookings which aver- 
aged 235% of capacity for spring wheat 
mills. This compared with 61% in the 
preceding week and 42% a year ago. 
Business was rather widely scattered and 
there were no real large bookings to swell 
the total. Sales were especially good in 
eastern states, although central states buy- 





patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first 
clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat baker patent 
(ceiling price) ‘$3.53, family short patent 
$3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker short 
patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo: Little improvement and pickup in 
sales last week. Now that crop year ap- 
proaches its end, disposition among buy- 
ers appears to be to hold off and await 
clearer indication of future, taking on only 
such additional fill-in purchases as are nec- 
essary to carry them along. Some small 
movement of soft wheat, probably cleaning 
up of stocks. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales continue light, confined in 
most cases to nearby shipments. Trade 
as a whole anxiously awaited news of wheat 
subsidy and tried to interpret its im- 
plications on general market situation. Hesi- 
tation arising over new crop developments 
played a part in delaying consummation of 
contracts. Directions show some improve- 
ment. First clears slightly lower. For- 
eign trade uneventful. 

Quotations June 3: spring first patent 
$3.80, string standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.20, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.25, soft winter short 
patent $3.92, soft winter first clear $3.87. 


New York: New impetus to sales under 
subsidy changes. Good volume turned lo- 
cally as cross section of trade bought. 
From jobbers through all classes of bakers 
purchases made in varying amounts al- 
though no one covered future needs heavily. 


but do not anticipate quantity buying for 


some time. 
Quotations June 3: 


$3.90 @ 3.95, 
clears 
$3.75 @ 3.85, 
clears 


$3.45 @3.65; 
$3.15 @ 3.20; 


soft 
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spring high glutens 
$3.65@ 3.75, 


standard -patents 
Kansas 
standard patents 

winter 


high slutens 


$3.65@3.75, 


straichts, 


Pennsylvania $4, Pacific coast $3.72@3.738. 


Boston; Announcement of lower hard win- 
ter subsidy rate aroused interest of trade; 
moderately good volume _ reported booked 


ahead of 6%c 


bu reduction as of June 1, 


Mill agents busy contacting trade particy- 


larly 


those low 


on bookings; 


no 


large 


lots uncovered, most sales being one or 


two cars, 
shade 
but situation not 
of June 1 all 
reduction. 


prices 


quotations 
Action by OPA 


to get 


Reports some mills williny to 
materially 
prevalent, 


business 


However as 


reflect 


in 


subsidy 
reducing 


ceilings on soft. winter flours for eastern 


mills, 


putting them on better 
basis with Pacific coast, 


compet 
caused this 


of trade to withdraw and await 
Sales of rye and family flour slow. 
ping directions steady. 
hard winters up lic. 

spring high gluten $3.98@4.02, short patent 


$3.88@3.90, standard patent $3.78@3.80, 


itive 

Class 
effect, 
Ship- 


Mill quotations on 
Quotations June 3: 


first 


clears $3.68@3.70; southwestern short jatent 
$3.78 % 3.80: 


$3.88 @ 3.90, 
Texas 
patent $3.78@3.80; 


standard 


short patent 


patent 
$3.88@3.90, st 
soft winter patent 


@4.20, straights $4.05@4.10, 


quiet early in week. 
following announcement of hard wheat sub- 


sidy reduction; 
not have advices 


in 


but generally brokers 
time to effect 


a ndard 
$4.15 


clears $3.95@4, 
Philadelphia: Market unsettled; trade 


very 


Some bookings made 


did 
any 












































would make about a 15c sack increase in ing also was good Most of the large Except for few larger bakers, biggest turn- considerable volume of sales prior to dead- 
flour price following morning, there were bakers bought sain Abor iat only moderate over on spring standard patents and high line. General advance in prices as subsidy 
few who resisted urge to buy July, August, tote for them ‘of around 20,000 sacks. The glutens; Kansas best bakers patents and became effective due to fact. old crop cash 
September needs. Millers sold without ade- whole total added up to a large number high glutens next in attractiveness. Many wheat continued generally firm near ceij- 
quately covering sales with cash, wheat, of’ moderate sized saids with little evi buyers still bearish, not covering beyond ings. New winter wheat quoted somewhat 
most of them using the option, but that is adence.-of any desire to cover needs far nearby requirements; declines in wheat since below ceilings, but will not be available 
their practice usually at this time of year in’ advance Most of the bookings were subsidy changes strengthen their feeling. in any volume for several weeks. At re- 
when crop is about to come in and ideas standard bakery patents High gluten sales Prices at ceilings; springs about 15c over vised figures trade in regular channels 
are being formed about the basis upon ih foved But ‘volume ‘wae not. unusually selling levels; southwesterns slightly below slow; undertone appears rather soft due to 
which it will be sold. sre Th r¢ shee t buying top; cake grades ranges narrow. Reduc- some late easing up in cash wheat situa- 
ge. ere was no governmen uying C heat 
Export business somewhat better. Sales in the total, but lend-lease was bidding tion of ceilings on eastern and central tion. Buyers and sellers apart in ideas of 
to Mexico, much of it made through brok- bitte > weedtk tox about 85,000 sacks. states soft wheat flours did not bring any value; price situation more or less nominal, 
ers and export jobbers, encouraged export Family flour business remains slow. business as offerings practically nonex- Quotations June 3: spring wheat short 
departments to believe that more and more Clears continue in fairly liberat supply istent. A few speculative prices put out, no patent $3.68@3.78, standard patent $3.65@ 
outlets will materialize. Ecuador and oth- pine without great deal of pressure on the sales indicated. In general, since buying 3.73, first spring clear $3.45@3.53; hard 
er Central American buyers have been con- hheete Prices continue to hold fairly after close of market on 3lst, all busi- winter short patent $3.68@3.78, 95% $3.65 
ee. ae Sea well at about 10@20c under patents for ness flat. Brokers expect nothing else, and 3.73; soft winter straight, nearby $3.45 
Clears still distressed although some of first clears and 10c lower than that for in some cases, where volume was fair, look @ 3.55. 
larger lots sold to Mexico and other buy- standard grades. The lend-lease bids this for little else in June. Many others know Pittsburgh: Sales active in hours between 
ers relieving situation somewhat. A few woo, of some 50,000 sacks should help that their trade is not entirely covered announcement of June subsidy and expira- 
mills still have burdensome supplies of low firm up the clears market. i ” 
“Restuciene dane 8), stablahed brands of Shipping directions continue to drag and 
ons 3: es s s in ie ions las 5 = 
family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short pat- T2t@,of operations last week fell of sharply GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
ent $3.15, standard patent $3.10, straight When new subsidy rates became effective Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
grade $3.05, first clears $2.46@2.65, second prices advanced to compensate for subsidy WHEAT 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. reduction. Present rates are not too good Mi li ’ ” ; 
Four mills report domestic business ac- for spring wheat mills, but grain futures Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
tive, 7 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow and 7 dull. weakness has helped offset this fact for yay 31 Jeon 180% Fakes A Hee gn July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Oklahoma City: Sales improved, ranging future shipment bookings. pa , “ge pie 162 7 158 % ttn 1aae tase ime oe 161 159 
28 to 198%, averaging 88% as compared Quotations June 6: established brands June 92 160% 156% 161% 160% 155 a” 162 160 
to 78 last week. Bakers took approxi- family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- June 3 159% 155% 160% 159% 183% 152% 160 158% 
mately 66% of bookings, family buyers ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent June 5 158% 154% 160% 159 153% oan ane 157 
34%. Operation averaged 60 compared to $3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent jing ¢ 160% 156% 162 160 164 16346 57% 156% 
58 previous week. Prices stable, closed $3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ al % 50% 54% 153% . 159% 156% 
unchanged. Quotations June 3: hard wheat 3.24, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat t ——CORN: —~ c OATS— 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat $3.54. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
short patent $4.10@4.66, standard patent Interior Minnesota including Duluth: Fair- July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
$4@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bakers ly good sales were made in the period May 31 ..... tees tees tees tee tee see 77% 72% 717% 70% 
standard $3.65. just before the June subsidy became ef- yew ; oo sake 17% = 72% 78% 10% 
Omaha: Mills experienced rush of busi- fective. After that business dropped down penn Sei 76% 11% 78% 69% 
ness last week. Wide range in percentage to a near standstill. Buyers apparently Saas ek clare 2 7 toe 17% 69% 
of capacity, sales ranging 135 to 300% of expecting a period of price weakness as 4.40 ES : 2% 70% 76% 69% 
capacity. Business mainly in bakery flours, the new crop approaches and have nothing Wee 8t 158 . 75% 704 %, 77 70% 
not much volume in family flour. Rush of much to lose with prices at the ceiling. ¢ RYE rc FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
buying result of anticipation of change in Shipping directions have slowed up and pro- Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
subsidy on wheat. Small order buying duction declined last week. er id ro tg Fy 4 oat July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
lacking. Instructions on old sales mostly May 31 2% % iY 304 305 304 305 
fair. Quotations June 3: family short pat- THE CENTRAL WEST bE en 113 112% 111% 109% 304 305 304 305 
ents $3.70@4.03, standard patents $3.45@ Chicago: Subsidy announcement caused SOMO -B wvcer 110 109% 108% 107 304 305 304 305 
3.50, bakery short patents $3.40@3.50, high slight flurry for one day and increased SS ere 107% £108 106% 105 304 305 304 305 
protein clears $3.10@3.20, fancy first clears business reported. Sales fill-in type not PS ere 106% 107% 106% 105% 304 305 304 305 
$2.80@3.12, low grade clears $2.50@2.80. large. Buying off again later, only ~~ See Ee 64s-es 109% 109% 1085 107% 304 305 304 305 
4 : sg tnantions small lot business reported. Shipping di- 
CO NET, cates 200 tO eee” cuzections rections show some improvement. Family SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
° & %, quotations 
steady. demand dull, only scattered small sales . - = 
y: made Deliveries also slow Quotations Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
Hutchinson: Aside from brief but -heavy June 3: spring top patent $3.42@3.57, stand- load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
flurry of buying following subsidy an- ard patent $3.32@3.47, first clear $3.10@ Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Ci t. Louis 3uftalo 
ee eed tien ny: ae eae tae Wsecond clear $2, family flour $4.51; spring bran ......... ve Bee + @ 40-40 t.. = O81. 75 $. bare Piya wt $2 gauss 
Noon real’ Shipoing directions Lalding ap hard winter short patent $3.42@3.57, 95% Hard winter bran ..... "1140.40 1.l1@.... 86.60@37.00 98.97@39.47 
Paisiy well, ? patent $3.32@3.47, first clear $2.60@3.20, standard middlings* @ 40.40 - @37.75 -@. 38.97@39.47 
3 soft winter short patent $4.06@4.72, stand- Flour middlingst ....... @ 40.40 - @37.75 36. 50@37. ‘00 38.97@39.47 
Bn may Sharp demand before June 1 has ard patent $3.50@4.31, first clear $3.25@ at Gee: cctcaciievsiiw @ 40.40 5, 4 ae - @39.47 a 
slowed to practically nothing at present. 3.60. Baltimore Philadel hia Senon Cincinnati Nashville 
Shipping directions continue coming in st. Louis: A few contracts placed for pring bran ............ ‘... 2... 6... eee... eee a Re ee See 
= 60 to 90 days shipment. Some army flour Hard winter bran ......  eO, «++ @45.34 chs etep - Pe 100+ @ one 
Texas: Family sales about same rate, sold for June shipment. Usual car lots Soft winter bran ....... .@.. ee, ee te .@.. 43.30G 44.30 
20 to 25% of capacity. Several large rather light. Clears in better demand for Standard middlings* i # .»@45.34 -@46.17 See, Se ....@ 
bakers in market for liberal amounts run- export. Prices improved. Jobbers advise Flour middlingst ....... ~ - @45.34 wee @46.17 .@.. 43. 20 @ 44.30 
ning total bookings up to probably 100% practically no change in situation. How- HE cache Rie GA cuees ere . @45.34 wees @46.17 ae 50 oe Qitawae 
capacity average, sales for 60 to 90 day ever, a slight improvement in scattered : 
shipment. small bookings. Shipping directions light. Spring tied Shorts cry er 
Clears demand picked up; accumulations Quotations June 3: soft wheat baker. pat- Toronto ee ta, ne $....@29.0 $. me ee $....@33.0 
pretty well cleaned up. Some mills still ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, {Winnipeg ......-. -@28.00 ++++@29.00 -@.... 
operating at maximum capacity, but aver- straight $3.74, family soft wheat short *Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
— 
a 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations.on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.42@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 $....@.... «$....@ 3.63 §$....@ 3.80 $3.90@ 3.95 $....@.... $3.68@ 3.78 $3.88@ 3.90 $....@.... $...-@ 
Spring standard patent 3.32@ 3.47 -@ 3.34 a Sh! -++-@ 3.48 §$....@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 yos2 fee 3.65@ 3.73 3.78@ 3.80 a Brrr +++-@ 
Sering frst. cleOr «2.62.6... 3.10@ 3.45 3.144 3.24 ert eee Seory ere oe os @ 3.20 3.45@ 3.65 ee Pere 3.45@ 3.53 3.68@ 3.70 eh tae 
Hard winter short patent 3.42@ 3.57 Peer eee @ 3.15 -++-@ 3.53 -@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 ees ri 3.68@ 3.78 3.88@ 3.90 -@ 3.70@ 3.7 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 ee -@ 3.10 -2-+-@ 3.43 -@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 ove Cs ovis 3.65@ 3.73 3.78@ 3.80 -@. ere" 
Hard winter first clear 2.60@ 3.20 sQ@ ove '2.45@ 2.65 2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.25 3.15@ 3.20 <0 6 he 0 se oes ‘: oS -@.... -@ -++-@ 
Soft winter short patent 4.06@ 4.72 S gene ee BRA -++-@ 3.98 -@ 3.92 eee, rae coos Dow éb6 4.15@ 4.20 -@. 5.00@ 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.50@ 4.31 re ol bees ocuoey Ke Se STae 6.00 -%. 6s Mises *3. tio 3.55 4.05@ 4.10. @ 1.70@ 
Soft winter first clear ..... 3.25@ 3.60 s See i ch oe es 3.32@ 3.75 . re ch a ipis% Stet ees es Poe 3.95@ 4.00 -@ 4.50@ 
Rye Gout; Witte .c05... 60. 3.10@ 3.37 3.00@ 3.10 re ee -+2+@ 3.59 -@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.50 ered Tarn 3.15@ 3.30 we Re -@. g 
ae a, Ge Ce 2.70@ 3.01 2.75@ 2.80 ote -2++@ 3.04 -@ 3.00 ee, eet why mee, ee Deve. -@.. -@Wavrs 
Seattle (98's) 8S. wir eed Standard seteib Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg SGadeine eewi innipes 
Family patent ....$....@.... $. eer OO ee eS eee awe , Spring top patentf..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........+.+. $9.40 
PONE 66x Get kes et 2 Oe eee ‘$ rr Montana ....... * ceo wao ae Spring second patent] -»@4.40 - @4,80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.50@5.60 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand 
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tion of May subsidy, both family flour and 
pakers flour sales fairly large. Prices had 
wide fluctuations previous to new subsidy 
opening. Sales made on 120 day basis. 
Quotations now stick close to ceiling. Hard 
wheat sales most active. Clears not pushed. 
spring wheat lagging. Bakers still insist- 
ent that heavy wheat crops of late July 
will bring lowered flour prices. Shipping 
directions active, deliveries good. 

Flour prices, per cwt. in car lots, basis 
pittsburgh rate points, for 100’s_ cottons, 
follow. Quotations June 3: hard winter 
pakers short patent $3.55@3.80, straight 
$3.47@3.70, high gluten $3.65@3.90, first 
clear $3.45@3.70, Pacific coast $3.67; spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.60@3.80, 
standard patent $3.45@3.70, high gluten 
straight $3.65@3.90, first clear $3.45@3.70; 
soft winter bakers short patent $4.45@ 
4,60, intermediate $3.85@4.01, straight $3.75 


@4.07. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Volume of business in north- 
ern spring wheat type relatively small in 
comparison with southwestern hard wheat 
fours, no general activity noted. Pacific 
coast and midwestern soft wheat flours 
remain on even keel. Bread and macaroni 
production continues slack. Shipping direc- 
tions continue good. Quotations June 3: 
hard spring wheat, family patent $3.64, 
frst patent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, 
fancy clear $3.30, first clear $3.25, second 
dear $3.15; hard winter wheat, family pat- 
ent $3.75, baker’s short patent $3.60, 95% 
$3.50, first clear $3.30; soft. wheat short 
patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@4.10, first 
clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Considerable flour booked to bak- 
ers at end of May, first marked activity 
in sales in many weeks. Sales at prices 
well under ceilings, around 15c cwt, but 
with coming of June, activity has slowed 
down to former dullness, practically no 
sales reported except for immediate fill- 
in business. With new subsidy, prices firm 
at ceilings. Sales made for as much as 
120 days ahead. Shipping directions fair. 
Dullaess rules family flour business, trade 
hopeful that increase in subsidy will place 
it in better competitive position with hard 
wheat flour. Jobbers and wholesale grocers 
continue well-stocked. Few sales for cur- 
rent needs of small volume. Shipping di- 
rections slow. Blenders’ business fair, best 
grades of established brands best sellers 
and lower grades difficult to move. Blend- 
ers’ buying for immediate needs as cus- 
tomary. 

Quotations June 3: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bak- 
ers clear $3.60@3.75; hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent 
$3.70@3.75, straight $3.65@3.75; family short 
patent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.15@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $3.84@4.04, 
straight $3.79@3.89, fancy cut-off $3.49@ 
3.59, short patent $4.62@4.89, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.49@4.79. 

Nashville: Sales limited almost entirely 
to few scattered cars of low protein hard 
wheat short patent for immediate or nearby 
shipment, and occasional lot of soft wheat 
short patent. Lower grades a drag on 
market. Some buyers who have 95 con- 
tracted tried to convert to short patent 
grades at premiums ranging from 5 to 
lic ewt.; however, few mills willing to 
do this as it is practically impossible to 
sell lower grades except at a loss. Blend- 
ers’ outbound shipments slow. 

Bakers report few new purchases other 
than occasional lot of special grades. Bak- 
ety products sales unusually good, showing 
an increase with hotter weather. Prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations June 3: soft wheat short pat- 
eit family flour $5.05@5:15, standard pat- 
ent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clears 
4.50@4.65; hard winter wheat bakers’ short 
patent $3.70@3.77; soft winter high patent 
pastry $4.95 @5.15. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
‘ating K. 
Suuthern Elevator "Kansas City, Mo. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets unchanged, most larger 
buyers protected into new crop, smaller 
buyers only taking enough to. carry on. 
Government also out of market for present 
as it has considerable flour undelivered 
booked in January. Mill operations con- 
tinue at about 75% of capacity depending 
on government shipping instructions. 

Portland: New bookings continue at low 
ebb in Pacific northwest, reflected in taper- 
ing off of mill operations. Government, 
after asking for new offerings on lend- 
lease flour for Russia a couple of weeks 
ago, withdrew request. Mills have orders 
from government since last December not 
yet ordered out; consequently, some mills 
refuse to offer flour of any kind until 
government takes it on old bookings. Do- 
mestic business quiet, buyers well taken 
care of with forward commitments until 
new crop available. 

Quotations June 3: all Montanas $3.67, 
high gluten $3.55, bluestem topping $3.37, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.47, whole wheat 100% 
$3.39, graham $3.12, cracked wheat $3.12. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales continue heavy. 
Demand at highest point in history of Can- 
adian trade. Labor shortage making mill 
operation exceedingly difficult. In export 
business, mills booked up until end of Au- 
gust. Some mills squeezed in additional 
small quantities last week, but most could 
not take on the production of another 
lb of flour before September. Ceilings 
prevail in domestic market, price for ex- 
port stabilized, does not change. Quota- 
tions June 3: domestic, top patents $5.05 
bbl, second $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, add 10c extra where cartage is 
performed. For export, government regula- 
tion flour $9.40 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., winter 
ports, June, July, August seaboard. 

Small lots of winter wheat flour occa- 
sionally available, doled out among buy- 
ers. This market dormant all through 
crop year from lack of supplies. Trade 
looking for better conditions in new-crop 
season. Ceilings vary but generally prices 
run (June 3) at $5.50@5.60 bbl for pure 
Ontario winters, in secondhand jutes, Mon- 
treal freights. 

Little more winter wheat finding its way 
to market, but quantities limited as most 
farmers have none left to sell. Price at 
ceiling. Quotations June 3: $1.12@1.14 bu, 
f.0.b., shipping points, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business continued last 
week, sales confined to West Indies. Busi- 
ness placed at the equivalent of almost 
1,000,000 bus wheat. Domestic trade on good 
scale, mills booked far ahead. Quotations 
June 3: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and British Colum- 
bia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; 
second patent to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Mills in western Canada con- 
tinue to operate at capacity levels on war 
orders, machinery in many mills showing 
strain of excessive operation. These heavy 
war contracts have reduced amount of hard 
wheat flour available for domestic mar- 
xet. Stocks fair while demand, especially 
from the large bakeries, continues at high 
level. Quotations on a cash car basis for 
98’s cottons are unchanged at ceiling levels, 
June 3: $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers or second patents, $4.90 for Vita- 
min B. Small amount of soft wheat flour 
available here, this steady at $7.50 to 
trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Oklahoma City: Excellent demand, with 
limited supplies. No change in _ prices. 
Quotation, basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ment for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt. For north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and _ shorts 
$1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Shortage exists due to curtailed 
running time and lack of supplies; $36.50 
(basis Kansas City). 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply insufficient; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply inadequate to care for trade 
needs. Bran and shorts at ceiling. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
tight as ever. Practically no car lot offer- 
ings. Production going in mixed cars with 
flour. Wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, 
in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 


Chicago No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Any relaxation in urgency of de- 
mand for millfeed, reported from some 
quarters, not apparent in this section where 
demand exceeds supplies which- must be 
allocated to established trade at ceiling 
levels. 

Buffalo: Situation practically same. De- 
mand greatly exceeded supplies; consuming 
trades hard-pressed to supply customers; 
trend firm; supply very light; all vari- 
eties $41.55. 

New York: Supply tight; $46.06. 

Boston: Offerings slightly better; situa- 
tion still tight. Some easing in demand 
evident due to reduction in feeders’ require- 
ments. Receipt. from prior commitments 
also had some effect. Resellers relying 
largely on coarse grains, particularly wheat 
to cover needs; spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed, red dog $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 





ull; bran, std....pure spring and- 
hard winter $45.34; 


std. and flour midds. and red dog $45.34. 
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and mill run, blended, white, midds. $36.30, 
Denver prices 


Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 
Toronto-Montreal: lessening in de- 
market, 
reduced by restrictions to low point. Do- neapolis 2, Minn. 
shorts $30, midds. 


Winnipeg: No change; demand excellent; 


vators and warehouses $3 extra. 
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peak levels 
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of two months ago. 

for immediate needs, 
it increasingly difficult to secure new sup- 
from prairie mills. 
buying partly result of dearth of corn sup- 
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flour; shipments on previous bookings mov- Vv v v 
leaving only small of- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
and gray (Count six words for signature.) 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
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continues steady. SALESMAN FOR PASTRY, CAKE AND 
specialty flours in New England. Resi- 
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INGINEER TO TAKE CHARGE 


OF EN- 


gine and boiler room department in elec- 


trified flour mill. Good location in Middle 


West. Advise age, nationality, experi- 
mand, offerings inadequate. Almost all pro- ence, salary and other particulars. Ad- 
exports dress 6796, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
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Montreal freight MAN WITH SECOND MILLER EXPERI- 


ence or with sufficient milling experience 
to handle that position; excellent work- 


ern Miller, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


ing and living conditions, overtime, group 


far short of re- insurance and fine advancement  possi- 
$28, shorts bilities. This is an active mill in war or 

Alberta bran $25.50, peace, so the position is secure for the 
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WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Prices holding at ceiling levels, cash —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








A short, succinct name 
that stands for the leader 
in its field. 


REX bakers’ patent flour 
is a leader. 


It is strong, dependable 
—a natural for the job! 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Merchants Exchange 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 











INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
































_Western KING FLour__ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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‘The Ch 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 
















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG’seorion or THE UNITED STATES 
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bg pol ee Chicago Enid a Galveston 

~ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid aha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Early 
last week there was somewhat freer trad- 
ing but not nearly as heavy as in wheat 
flour; later rye grain prices turned weaker 
and buying interest fell off again; unfilled 
orders are not extensive and there has 
been no really important buying for some 
time but users of rye flour apparently ex- 
pect further weakness with wheat; recent 
scattered sales mostly car lots with an oc- 
casional 1,000 to 2,000 sack order; pure 
white rye flour $3@3.10 sack, cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium $2.90@ 
3, pure dark $2.75@2.80. 


Philadelphia: Market irregular; prices cov- 
er wide range. Early tn week prices lower 
due to freer offerings and an indifferent 
demand. Later some firmness developed 
and prices advanced. Tone softened up 
considerably with business largely at a 
standstill. Supplies more than ample for 
limited requirements of trade; white patent 
$3.15 @ 3.30. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $3.50; medium $3.40; 
dark $3. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $3.59, 
medium $3.49, dark $3.04, rye meal $3.34. 

New York: Sales light, interest without 
stimulation; pure white patents $3.35@3.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.60, medium 
dark rye $3.72, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.25, Wisconsin white patent $4.33. 

Chicago: Slight improvement in demand; 
sales generally in scattered moderate sized 
lots. Directions better; white patent rye 
$3.10@3.37, medium $3.00@3.27, dark $2.70 
@3.01. 

Pittsburgh: Inquiry and sales trifle higher 
than last week. Prices cut still further, 
but this factor seemingly spurs sales and 
inquiry. Outlook more optimistic. Rye 
flour, fancy white $3.35@3.40; medium rye 
$3.25 @ 3.30. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Sales continue slow; mac- 
aroni makers have had a decided slump in 
business and are not interested in flour; 
shipping directions poor and mill operations 
are lagging; with no change in the durum 
milling subsidy, semolina buyers lacked the 
sales stimulus of bread flour users, and 
the price situation continues about the 
same. 

In the week ended June 3, nine North- 
west companies made 127,137 sacks durum 
products against 154,080 in the previous 
week. 

New York: Activity does not follow wheat 
flour as no subsidy changes made. Busi- 
ness small; No. 1 fancy, bulk $3.93@4.03. 

Philadelphia: Market dull, generally easy. 
Supplies more than ample for trade; No. 
1 fancy $4.03; No. 1 regular $3.93. 

Buffalo: With no change in durum sub- 
sidy, little buying only for necessities. Di- 
rections continue fair with contracts, in 
most cases, sufficient to carry trade along 
for some time; trend steady; supply ample; 
No. 1 $3.98; durum fancy patent $3.98; 
macaroni flour $3.75; first clear $2.96. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade sem- 
olina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Chicago: Few small sales reported. Di- 
rections show a little improvement; No. 1 
semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales picking up. Prices at 
same level of past several weeks. Large 
industrial regions placing some orders, al- 
though stocks durum products still reported 
large. No. 1 fancy semolina $3.88@3.98; 
secondary grade $3.78@3.88. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal- are not popular in warm weather 
and sales have fallen off. Price at ceiling. 
Quotations June 3: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow. Sales small, supplies on 
hand moderate. Quotations June 3: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis; Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 5 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





Bonded .Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ...... 2,287 
ROU eke eee 17 T sé 
BUMAIO 1... 08055 335 457 378 

yO Perry eee 460 401 132 di 
i ere eae as "e ve 13 
Fort Worth .... 853 ae os os 
Pree are 281 888 45 545 
New York ...... 1,525 es oe 4% 

peer 216 én “f i 
Philadelphia .... 574 oe ee 

TORR cvevcicts 6,498 1,746 555 558 
May 27, 1944.... 7,429 1,016 445 23 


June 5, 1943 ... 5,747 2,006 111 1,477 








WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT BY STATES 


The following table shows wheat ground 
and flour production by states as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, for March, 1944: 

















Wheat Flour 
No. Ground Output 
State Mills Bus Sacks 

Kansas erm 7,821,790 3,153,210 
New York ... 28 6,082,732 2,677,000 
Minnesota .... 39 5,457,083 2,369,651 
Missouri ...... 52 3,481,020 1, 
TORRES 6 isc coo 83 2,944,475 S; 
pc eee | 2,617,509 ve 
Washington .. 17 2,217,215 
Oklahoma .... 31 2,218,552 
Ss 0's 010-2 Asie ee ce 1,877,566 802,024 
3 Sen 17 1,145,646 505,306 
Nebraska ..... 30 1,272,191 548,066 
California .... 10 883,604 
Tennessee .... 46 781,865 
ae ee 9 814,815 
Indiana. ...... 47 892,839 
Kentucky .... 58 684,771 285,666 
Michigan ..... 36 699,146 289,354 
a 71 569,060 240,561 
North Dakota. 10 477,914 204,999 
Montana ...... 16 606,034 264,956 
Colorado ..... 18 484,438 215,235 
PSEA ee aes 18 489,514 217,781 
Wisconsin .... 7 371,239 161,065 
Pennsylvania . 89 287,234 119,737 
North Carolina 32 310,909 131,600 
TORR - 04 - oe ‘eeu | 241,122 106,049 
Maryland .... 22 219,622 90,949 
ee 9 139,893 59,082 
South Carolina 8 36,675 15,306 
West Virginia. 10 46,867 18,919 
Other States... 28 346,548 145,366 
United States . 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 2, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 18,791 1,087 7,2 
Private terminals ole os 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


a 








| i rae 18,791 1,087 7,277 7,728 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 13,625 ay 195 47 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VORGen sce S ees 10,822 c. 106 560 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ‘ ce - 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
WIGGOREE cece ches 1 

IE, Seie~ ss ee 46,325 1,087 7,578 





Year ago ...... 109,439 1,133 6,086 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,406 108 2,847 1,006 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GUM. GEV, cedces 354 








3, | 7,760 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

RE Ccewed vb 5,106 «+. 2,203 1,877 

Myre eee 106 rw 366 30 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Pe ae 676 es 66 29 
co | se 5,888 -- 2,635 1,936 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 2, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 198,759 4,626 54,672 41,840 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPH, GV. dices 17,186 ++ 2,186 1,566 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to June 2, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 235,448 4,936 57,325 41,769 
All other public 

and semi-public 


terminals, west- ‘ 
OP. GiVe sb ak 27,505 oo 2,017 Lae 





United States Grain Stocks 





Commercial stocks of grain in stvure and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 27, 1944, and May 29, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

—American— -—-in bond-— 

May 27 May 29 May 27 May 29 

1944 1943 1944 1945 

Wheat ..... 99,855 173,067 8,938 8,449 
Coen iss... 8,104 24,173 vee 
SE xsi cs doa 7,818 8,760 1,976 
eee 21,807 22,655 868 
Barley ...... 9,442 8,767 — 
Flaxseed 3,476 945 i ie 

Stocks of United States grain in store In 
Canadian markets May 27 (figures for cor- 


responding date a year ago given in paren- 


theses): wheat 2,163,000 (mone) bus; corn, 
621,000 (3,030,000); oats, none (none); ryt 
none (24,000). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour outpu 
to The Northwestern Miller by mil 


t ré ported 
ls at Chi- 


cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
———Week ending- wes 
May May May June 


: 13 20 i” 
Five mills ...44,109 28,149 31,073 21,4 
*Four mills. 
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STATES "ie 
115 " | 1 SAPPHIRE F 
* enne LOUR 
Flour Meera en aT 
Output id Haru 
Sacks bal 
207700 De Heanet $ is milled from fine 
2,369,651 ‘ a e agge 
1495 3a ecla Quality, Uniformity, hard milling wheat 
ee SP Laboratory Control 
847 an The value of advertising has unques- 
so eile An eieslile ai i HOSTESS tionably been lessened by the resort to 
292,813 blend of Dark Hard Winter and claims which are too extravagant to be 
sasstr choice Northern Spring wheats— SUPERCAKE recognized by the user of the product. 
370,942 DIASTATICALLY BALANCED , 
285,666 ial Fortunate is the product the advertising 
240,561 6 Specia claims for which are so apparent to the 
ee Cake Flours consumer as to inspire his confidence in 
217781 and acceptance of that product. 
161,065 STRONG— 
18,8 UNIFORM— The All we claim for SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
“ana EVENLY PERFORMING— Mennel Milling Co. eteghg — oe ae 
15,306 FLOUR FOR BAKERS nized as the finest hard milling wheat 
RH TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. produce:d in this country under constant, 
—— e conscientious, and modern milling prac- 
pea tice, and we offer SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
ewts ‘ : M ] to our customers confident in the belief 
en ie Milled for Perfection CS Ih rh CS that the claims made will stand the acid 
ciet wei, —Not Price! test of consumer use. tc ne 
i ws om & 2a OER a 
Jats Barley d 
ie 1 yt ester PP ” MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
— aber. ing S weet Cream GREAT each, aa teach 
1277 7,728 ine 5 
i for F “V B ” 
ery best a 
106 560 f if 
xe Ks s bad : ‘ MONTANA 
ce: Lexington Mill Quality Flours Ci’ 
pc |p Fl y) 
— & Elevator Co. ae 
ae W. J. JENNISON CO A 
‘ LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA oa . 
- o. SINCE 1884 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
1 43 
2,893 1,048 





The Standard Others MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


eat Strive to Reach FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


SS cae 
< Ue 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. ° Because we are specialists 
=. 4 i T bE W A & in envelopes, we “live with Uncle 


SES SE 0 SENSE STD Sam's Post Office.” Tension en- 
























= FLOUR Atlanta @QQUETIE) Dallas velopes are built to conform to 
bors ane St Louis MCEEO CT New York the latest postal regulations. 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING pt. aga MILLS za a re Tension knows how! 
os CORPORATION “s ew Orleans 
a MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA S 
194 IN I 
7,3 41,769 
Fort Morgan Mills Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant BERKOWINT Z EN NVE |KO) =) a OOF 

o17 1,270 ; Grain Co., Inc. 

Family and Bakery Flour oe aeanie Rte ines sine ; : : . 
_ ENE Soe eee ee ee alent Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 500 South 5th St.» Main 0547, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
1 store and FORT MORGAN - <a COLORADO Kansas City, Mo. 


the United 
eek ending 
43 is Te- 
au of Agri- 


s omitted): PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 


cag fg | Wisconsin Rye Flour RYE FLOUR WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ly 27 May 29 A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 























9 1945 y make a better loaf. 

‘938 8,449 FRANK JAEGER MILuinc Co. WISCONSIN MILLING CO. eee Bee See See Be 
as bts DANVILLE P.O. Astieo WISCONSIN MENOMONIE, WIS. We are exclusive tye millers ead the lang- 
,202 868 est producizrs of rye flour in the state. 





1,122 
54 295 





WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


in store in 























res for cor Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
oe legs Ph GLOBE MILLING CO. 
sei Qua ity [lours WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Mill at Sales Office 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes’‘the'Best*Rye‘Flour’’ 
PE AL¥Y AEDT Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
ails § c i 
oints in the 
jarative Ag: Pfe | _ST. aus. 
= eee || ne Cromletco im | | J. F. EMBS MILLING C 
ay e Pris: L Lebanon Ball = iy ANON, High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
3 *21,79 C) te. i isi 
7 iene lag Fearn GROEN ge DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
pacity: 1, ” : e 
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QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


_ Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


a! 


SON ALL 





CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


t 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. Alll codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e e 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


a 











Canadian Hard Spring Ex por t Flour 


Wheat gaiiieen antics 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. I NSURANC EK 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
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me Us FRAIL ST 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0, THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canads 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


yur Sp.” ee 


cE|B| PURITY “Cnmem se STERLING 
os THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


nce 


ots GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  -; MAITLAND + HURON 


nce All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


7 UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 
Bes. 


eee 
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Head 
Office— 
Toronto, 





TORONTO, ONTARIO 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 
Address— 





EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 


TORONTO 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 





MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 





Toronto, 






PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


“‘Mapleshaw,” 


ce 
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| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 

ey ee tN 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >? 































Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 




































Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











dince ~~ COATSWORTH & COOPER 
James Hichardson & Sons Sete oul 
Grain ? aie Shippers and Exporters Feeds 

( / WINNIPEG - CANADA af F Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 





TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 


Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 





“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” .- =. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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— Toronto 
— Sarnia 
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JUNE BUTTER SET-ASIDE 
FOR GOVERNMENT AT 50% 


WasHineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has indicated that 50% 
of June butter production will be re- 
served for direct war uses. This action 
carries out the plan for the armed forces 
and other government war agencies to 
buy enough butter during the heavy 
producing summer months to meet most 
of their needs through the following 
winter so that civilians will receive a 
fairly steady supply throughout the year. 
Production normally reaches a seasonal 
peak in June when it is about double the 
production in the lowest producing win- 
ter month. 

About 85% of the butter reserved for 
government agencies in 1944—represent- 
ing about 17% of the total United States 
annual production of creamery butter— 
will go to the U. S. armed forces and 
other war services, including the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Vet- 
eran’s Administration and War Shipping 
Administration. The other 15% of the 
set-aside butter—representing only 3% 
of the annual production—will be pur- 
chased by WFA to complete the lend- 
lease, territorial and Red Cross alloca- 
tions for the next 12 months. 

Government war agencies will require 
less butter from 1944 production than 
they purchased last year. Early in 1943 
these agencies bought butter only to 
meet current needs and then bought 
heavily during the summer to acquire 
supplies for winter requirements. For 
that reason, it was not necessary to buy 
any butter produced from Oct. 1, 1943, 
through March 31, 1944. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ICE CREAM QUOTAS RAISED 








Wasuinetron, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of frozen dairy foods will be permitted 
to make more ice cream during May and 
June than during the same period last 
year and richer ice cream than at any 
time since February 1943. The steps 
were taken by the War Food Administra- 
tion to help assure full utilization of all 
milk produced during the period of 
peak milk output. From May 1 through 
June 30, manufacturers will be permit- 
ted to use in the production of ice cream 
and other frozen dairy foods 75% of the 
milk solids that they used in May and 
June 1942 respectively and the maxi- 
mum milk solids content of ice cream 
has been raised to 24% for these two 
months. Since February 1943, manu- 
facturers have been limited each month 
to 65% of the milk solids which they 
used in the corresponding month of the 
base period (December 1941 through 
November 1942), and to a maximum 
milk solids content of 22%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUGAR AREAS CHANGED 

Wasuineton, D, C.—New York and 
Philadelphia sugar refiners exclusively 
will serve the Eastern Indiana-Southern 
Ohio area (described as Zone 3A) be- 
ginning May 1, 1944, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. Up to 
now, Zone 3A was being served jointly 
by certain Eastern and Gulf sugar re- 
finers, but the prospects of increased ar- 
rivals of sugar from off-shore areas at 
northeastern ports now make it possible 
to return the area to the New York 
and Philadelphia refiners exclusively. In 
addition, the shift in territories will 
enable Gulf refiners to serve their ad- 
justed area more promptly. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Oable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“Golden Loaf” toss ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














WHEA 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED. DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


re ae g Grain Exchange, 
hicago Board of Trade 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ““WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








BAGS 





COTTON 


CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COmPANY, LIMITED 


eee Ee 6 be ee 
, et 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 





You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesors 



















J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 

























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
















“ 2 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam on ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


: Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, N. y. 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 















Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Nostiwestern Miller 
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“YOUR BACK ORDER” 


Keep your temper gentle, sir, writes 
the manufacturer, 

Though your goods are overdue, for a 
month or maybe two; 

We can’t help it, please don’t swear; 

Labor’s scarce and metal’s rare; 
Can’t get steel, can’t get dies, those are 

facts, we tell no lies; 

Harry’s drafted, so is Bill, all our work 
is now uphill, 

So your order, we’re afraid, may be 
still a bit delayed; 

But you'll get it, don’t be vexed; maybe 
this month, maybe next; 

Keep on hoping, don’t say die; we'll 
fill your order by and by. 

—Anonymous. 
¥ ¥ 
RESTRAINT 

“Why is it,” asked the irritable cus- 
tomer, “I never get what I ask for in 
your shop?” 

“Perhaps, madam,” said the assistant, 
smiling coldly, “we are too polite.”— 
Vesta Vamp. 

¥ ¥ 
ONLY ONE REQUEST 

The interviewing officer at a reception 
center greeted a gloomy looking recruit 
with the question: 

“Are you interested in any particular 
vocation?” 

“What d’ya mean? I can have a va- 
cation?” came the surprised query. 

“Hardly,” said the officer. “I just 
want to know what you'd like to be.” 

“Tf it’s all the same with you,” an- 
swered the selectee, “I just wanna be 
rejected.” 

¥ ¥ 
GOOD SYSTEM 

Helen.—How did you stop your hus- 
band from staying out late? 

Mabel.—When he came in late I called 
out, “Is that you, Jack?” 

Helen.—How did you stop him? 

Mabel.—My husband’s name is Bill.— 
Philnews. 

¥ ¥ 
SWINDLED 

“How do you figure her old man 
swindled you out of $50,000?” 

“It was this way, he wouldn’t let me 
marry her.” 

¥ ¥ 
NERVOUS 

Patient.—This is my first operation 
and I’m terribly nervous. 

Young Surgeon.—I know just how you 
feel. It’s my first, too. 

¥ ¥ 
PERFECT MEMORY 

Wife-——You never remember pur wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Husband.—I do, distinctly. Accord- 
ing to your present age, it occurred 
when you were three years old. 


an Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ~ 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


° Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kian- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©, 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London, 





Cable Address: ‘'DorFEacH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENntrRyY,’’ London i Hone Birest oe eLOow 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C, 3 





Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





118 So. 6th St. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
15 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomMa,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MAaRvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘PxiuiP,”’ Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F.-CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


a 





NEW 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 




















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














Low Grades as Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


§40S0.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CzNTURY”’ 


L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








——— 


‘ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








We 
pers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


New York 


280 Madison Ave. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 











m 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


53 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ]LOUR onestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Oli’- bwy N-RICHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


sass of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 





Women are always interested in 
tested Mealtime Magic recipe: 





@ Continued wartime food rationing has made women more 
than ordinarily interested in recipes and menu suggestions — 
particularly, the series of tested recipes in Mealtime Magic with 


Enriched Bread. 


@ So practical and convenient are these colorful ‘Mealtime 
Magic”’ recipes that no opportunity should be overlooked to 
invite your customers to try them. Point out that bread in any 
form is an extremely versatile food. It can be used in countless 
ways, either as an ingredient in the preparation of the main 


dish, or as an appetizing accessory. 


@ Enriched Bread commands an extremely favored position as 
an integral part of recipes. Bread is ration-free, always avail- 
able, nourishing, inexpensive, convenient to use in cooking. 
The successful recipes in ‘Mealtime Magic’’ are a “natural” 


under present conditions. 


@ Hamburger buns and wiener rolls long have been a part of 
a vigorous American eating tradition. See these “‘glorified’’ ways 
of serving buns and rolls . . . to add magic to what might 


otherwise be an uninspired wartime meal. 


Ask to see the fourth poster in the ““Mealtime Magic” 
series. You can order full-color posters (14” x 22”) and 
recipe pads at cost. Your General Mills man can give 


you complete information and quantity lot prices. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
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